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ABSTRACT 



Open Adsissicms at. the City Univenity of Nev York: A Description of 
Acadenic Ootcones After Three Semesters 

Authors: David Lavin, Associate Professor, Dept. of rSociology, Lehman College 

and CUNY Graduate Center, Director of Open Admissions 
Research • 

' Barbara Jacobson, Assistant Professor, Dept. of Sociology; Lehman College 



Thla is a comparative stu^ presenting data for 12 campuses of the City Itoiversil^ 
of He«r York. The primary focus is t^on the first freshman* class which entered 
under the Open Admissions Program mfaidi began Septeaber, 1970. Outcomes for this 
class are considered over a period of three semesters. The 1970 and 1971 freshmen 
are also compared vlth regard to their performance in the first .term of their fresh- 
man year* 

The background of Open Admissions is described, and the major features of the pro- 
gram are discussed » The social and economic characteristics of the students are 
also considered. . 

Students are compared (vlthin colleges and across colleges) on two major criteria 
of academic success: (1) Grade point averages; (2) Rates oi credit generation. 
A similar set of analyses are carried out vith regard to the effects of remedial 
said compensatory education programs. These analyses are tentative because the 
data are preliminary and do not cover a long enough time period. 

Next, attrition is considered. Dropouts and non--dropouts are cellared vith regard 
to the characteristics of their academic performance. Attrition data for the 
Ibiverslty are conpared with national findings. 

Finally, the 1970 and 1971 freshmen classes are conqiared with regard to indices 
of academic success and the effects of remedial programs. 

This report is essentially descriptive rather than. interpretive. Future reports 
will Income increasingly interpretive, in the sense that the focus will be upoa 
the reasons for observed differences among students and among caiqiuses. 
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PREFACE 



At the request of the Office of the Chancellor, Professors Lavin and^ 
Jacobson undertook a formidable assignment • In order to proceed with their 
evaluation research upon the Open Admissions experience at the colleges of 
the City University of New York, first they had to create a student data 
base. Student performance records vere not kept centrally at CiniT In 1970; 
and most of the colleges did not have- coiiq>uterlzed information^ ^sterns • 
Because of the conditions found during these early data-gathering efforts, 
errors and omissions were not infrequent • Hence, Drs. Lavin and lacobson, 
in cooperation with the registrars* and data processing staffs at the 
colleges, had to undertake the laborious tasks of collecting and editing, 
correcting and updating, tens of thousands of student records • 

Now .there Is an office i^se function It is to maintain a student data 
base centrally; and, with each succeeding semester, its records will become 
more accurate and more coiq»lete. However, the need for basic statistics 
regarding Open Admissions was such that, rather than wait for the further 
development of this- student^ data base, the statistics already gathered had 
to be made available • Accordingly, Professors Lavin and Jacobson were asked 
to prepare a report, devoid of interpretative comment, on the three-semester 
eiqierience of 1970 enrollees and the one-semester experience of 1971 enrollees* 
This .they have^done. . Tn early summer, ^1973, they will produce a report on the 
£our**se9iester es^rlence of 1970 enrollees and the two-semester experience of 
1971 enrollees. Similar reports will be Issued in the future • 

These reports are primarily descriptive. They are merely a beginning in 
the University's effort to conduct evaluation research upon its programs. 
Other efforts are planned, whose analyses in greater depth should provide re- 
sults with greater meaning for program and policy development. Jt is within 
this context that this report by Professors Lavin and Jacobson should be 
viewed. 



Lawrence Podell, Ph.D. 
University Dean for 
Program and Policy 
Research 
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CHAPTER X 
INTRODUCTION 

Background of Open Actatssions 

In the Fall of 1970 the City University of New York (CUNY) began a 
new policy of open admissions. Under this program all graduates of New 
York City high schools were guaranteed a place In the University, irre- 
spective of their high school average. The arivent of this policy did not 
eliminate all competitive principles in admissions. Students who gradu- 
ated high school with at least an 80 average or who graduated in tl»e top 
half of their high school class were guaranteed a place in one of the 
four year senior colleges. All others were allocated to one of the two 
year conminity colleges. 

Open admissions policies are not new in American hi^ier education. 
They date back to the 19th century. Nevertheless, the CUNY program has 
aroused national attention due to certain significant features which 
differentiate it from programs in other places. First, CUNY is attempting 
to avoid the hi^ attrition rates characteristic of open admissions policies 
elsewhere. The mechanism for achieving this has been the initiation of 
programs of remediation and other support services which have never before 
been attempted on such a massive scale. These services are also responsive 
to another aim of the CUNY plan: That academic standards should be main- 
tained. 

The CUNY program has generated a number of concerns on tl»e part of 
the public and within the University. There are at least four to be noted 



(not necessarily in order of importance). First, to what extent will 
CUNY succeed ±n avoiding the revolving door? In other open admissions 
models, once the student has been admitted his success or failure is 
defined)as largely his own responsibility* At CUNY the responsibility 
for success has been transferred to the system to a significant degree. 

A second issue concerns rates of academic progress. Given the 
fact that substantial numbers of students initially must take remedial 
work bearing little or no acadmic credit, the question arises as to how 
long It will take these students to attain a degree. 

Related to this is a third issue: What is the impact of the re- 
medial or compensatory work? 

A fourth issue involves academic standards. Is it possible for 
the University to achieve the aims of open admissions and at the same time 
preserve academic J standards? This issue is frequently noted, although it 
must. be pointed out that the concept of standards is usually poorly de- 
fined in such discussions and does not take into account adaptations to 
a new clientele which do not necessarily imply a deterioration of standards. 
That is, changes in cuinriculim, contcL' , and teaching technique need not be 
synonymous with dilution of quality. 

The above issues are both a cause and a symptom of the local and 
national attention devoted to the CUNY open admissions program. Because 
of the visibility and importance of the program, the University has 
launched an effort to assess its various facets. This should provide one 
rational basis for subsequent modifications and improvements. Moreover, 
such data may provide guidance for Institttions in other places wnich may 
be considering the adoption of similar programs* 
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The CUNY Students: Overview of S ocial and Economic Characteristics 

One of the immediate consequences of the open admissions program (In- 
deed, some would say a major reason for its initiation), has been to provide 
greater access for minority group students. It was felt that such access 
could ultimately lead to increased chances for social mobility and that, 
therefore, the University might play a significant role in interrupting the 
poverty-welfare cycle which has been considered characteristic of the life 
situations of so many in the Black and Puerto Rican comnunities of New York 
City. 

Data on the ethnic composition of the tirst two freshiwn classes 
entering' since open admissions clearly indicate an increase in the attendance 
of Black and .Puerto Rican students (sec Table A). In both 1970 and 1971 
between 16% and 17X of New York City higji school graduates were Black. In 
the fall of 1970 almost 18% of the CUNY freshman class was Black, while in 
1971, the percentage rose to 21%. In short. Black students are slightly over- 
represented in CUNY when compared to their pa-oportions in the high school 
graduating classes. One might say that a certain parity has already been 
achieved by this group. 

With regard to Puerto Ricans, it is estimated that they constituted 
about 9^ of high school graduates in 1971. They were approximately 8.5% of 
the CUNY freshman class in both 1970 and 1971. In short, they are very 
slightly under-represented. However, when one considers that they were 4% 
of the 1967 freshmen, their proportion has more than doubled la four years. 

It is loportant to note that Blacks and Puerto Ricans have not been 
the only groups for vh<m access to college has increased since open admissions. 
In absolute nuabers we estimate that the largest single increase for any 
groiq> is the increase in attendance of non-Puerto Rican Roman Catholic students. 
(Uhlle the University does not collect data on religion, some colleges in 
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CUNY have participated in the national program of the American Council 

on Education for several years. OUr estimate is based on these data). 

These findings are important in that- they may serve to correct an erroneous . 

impression in the public perception; namely, that open admissions is a 

euphemism for Black and Puerto Rican admissions. 

It is also to be noted that another major group, Jewish students, 

do not appear to have been adversely affected by open admissions. It 

is true that their proportion has decreased in the CUNY population. 
" However, this is due "primarily to the fact that the additional students adndtted 

under open admissions have, been from other ethnic and religious groups. There 

may have been a slight decrease in the absolute numbers of Jewish students 
' ' attending CUNY,- but this trend was clearly evident before the beginning of 

open admissions i 

The economic position of any group has important implications for the 
fate of that group in many situations. It is, therefore, of importance to 
consider the economic composition of CUNY students entering under the open 
admissions program. For the first time in 1971 the University collected 
information on income as a part of its "Ethnic Census". The CUNY data 
indicate that almost 70% of the freshmen report incomes of less than $12,000. 
Nationally 24.3% of freshmen in 1970 reported family incomes of less than 
$8,000. For the 1971 freshmen at CUNY, the corresponding figure is 42%. 
(The CUNY data do not have a cut-point ending at $7,999. On the assumption 
that students are equally distributed within an interval, we have inter- 
polated to arrive at the conclusion that 42% of the freshmen are below the 
C) $8,000 level.) The data indicate also that 26.5% of the 1971 CUNY freshmen 

reported incomes of less than $6,000. 



These figures do not take into account the greater cost of living 
in the New York metropolitan area. If adjusted for this factor, the pro-- 
portions of CUNY students at low income levels would be even higher. 

Why are such data significant? There are at least two reasons. First, 
national studies of attrition indicate that economic status is strongly 
associated with dropout (Astin, 1972), and this must be considered, there- 
fore, in assessing the success of the CUNY attempt to avoid the revolving 
door phenomenon frequently associated with open enrollment programs. Second, 
the income structure must obviously be taken into account in assessing the 
free tuition policy which has been in effect at the University since its 
inception. 

Focus of this report 

"This is the first of a series of forthcoming reports on open admis- 
sions. We are studying the first three classes which have entered since the 
inception of the program. The focus is longitudinal. That is, we aim to 
follow these classes as they move through college. This report considers 
the student cohort which entered CUNY in the fall of 1970. It describes 
what has happened to them over the course of their first year and a half 
in the University. We also present data on the first semester experience 
of the 1971 cohort. 

The study focuses on student academic outcomes at the individual CUNY 
campuses. These campus comparisons constitute the heart of the report. 
Aggregate statistics for the senior and community colleges are sometimes 
presented to serve as reference points £or the campus conqparisons . 

In many respects CUNY is a federated rather than centrally organized 
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university. Thus, when the decision was made to becin open admissions in 
the fall of 1970, the campuses were expected to conform only to certain 
general guidelines • They were to develop various support services in areas 
such as counseling and remediation, and there was to be a grace period of 
at least one year during which students were not to be dismissed for 
academic reasons • Beyond these general constraints, each campus had great 
autonomy in^^formulating its own mechanisms for implementation* 

Campuses therefore exhibited considerable diversity in the structuring 
of open admissions programs^ From our point of view this diversity was 
fortuitous • Since there is no precedent for the CUM type of open admissions 
policy, it would have been unfortunate if eacli carapus tried to implement 
the policy in the same way» ^ 

The value of diversity is that it constitutes a kind of ''natural ex- 
periment" • The programs of some campuses may have been more effective than 
others • If this were the case, research should allow us to assess those 
programs, and components thereof, which seem to have the most impact • This 
would then furnish one rational basis for subsequent modifications and 
improvements in programs on every campus • For these reasons the comparative 
focus is crucial* 

Our aim in this interim report is descriptive* We give no detailed con- 
sideration to the different styles of open admissions implementation and the 
relation of these to observed differences in open admissions outcomes. The 
analysis of styles of open admissions implementation is the primary focus of 
our project supported by the Esso Education Foundation. When this work is 
completed, a report will then consider In detail those specific open admissions 
component uliinh have behttOSiiil^lm^t?^* 
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Organization of the Report 

The following topics are considered in the chapters to follow: . . 

* 1) How successful have students been academically? That is, how are they 
doing in terms of the traditional criteria of grades and credit generation? 

2) What has been the impact of remedial programs? Do they enable students 
with weak preparation to move into the mainstream of academic work? 

3) What are the attrition rates for various categories of students and 

what are the academic settings and student performances which help to explain 
attrition? ' 

4) How do the 1970 and 1971 freshmen con5)are in terms of their academic 
performance during their first semester of college work? 

Limitations of the Data 

All the data for this report come from two sources • First, high 
school background data come from the University Applications Processing 
Center (UAPC). Second, the academic performance data have been supplied by 
the registrars and data processing managers at each CUNY campus. These 
are in the form, of computer tapes. The first task when we receive these 
data is to merge the two files. Initially, it is not possible to match 
all, cases. We then visit every campus in an effort to recover the informa- 
tion necessary to place the student in our data file. This is an ongoing 
process, and. therefore, some students are missing from our analyses. This 
is particularly true for the case of the 1971 freshmen, where we have not 

^ yet had an opportunity to recover data necessary for matching. For this 
reason large numbers of students are missing for this cohort. At one 
college in particular (York) we are omitting one major group of students. 

. It should also be noted that by design SEEK and College Discovery students 



are not included in the report* However, students admitted under other 
special programs are included. This will account for the fact that at 
Brooklyn College the number of students in certain categories exceeds 
the number listed in official enrollment reports as admitted under 
"regular procedures". 

Another limitation of the data concerns the characteristics of the 
student performance information. First, students show incompletes for 
some courses. These have been updated for the 1970-71 academic year, but 
not for the fall term of 1971. Incompletes not updated receive no credit. 
This means that in some cases there are underestimates of the credits 
earned by students, since some have changed these incompletes into credit 
bearing grades which are not reflected in our data. 

There were instances in which credits were omitted, courses had no 
grades listed, and courses were duplicated (listed more than once). The^e 
have been updated for all three semesters covered by this report. 

We expect that as CUNY develops its information system the data 
presented in future reports will become more complete. 

Data are presented for twelve of the fifteen campuses participating 
in the first year of open admissions. For three campuses, there were 
serious difficulties with the data. These have not yet been overcome. 
However, when we present our next report on the first two years of open 
admissions, we expect to include them. With regard to our conq)arisons 
of the first semester performance of the 1970 and 1971 freshmen, it should 
be noted that two new campuses which began operation in the fall of 1971 
are not included since there are no con^arative data for them. 
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Scope of Future Reports 

This is a first report on the academic outcomes of open admissions. 
Other reports are forthcoming. The next will be an assessment of outcomes 
covering four semesters for the 1970 cohort and two semesters for the 1971 
cohort. 

These forthcoming reports will include tests for statistical signifi- 
cance of percentage differences which have not been carried out in this re- 
port in order to expedite its completion. 

In addition, other types of data, for example, on the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the student body, should also enrich future ana- 
lyses. Hence, this first report should be seen in a developmental context. 

A Note on Percentage Differences 

In the analyses to follow we are using two principles in deciding 
whether to take percentage differences seriously. First, a rule of thumb 
is that differences of 5% or less are considered insignificant. However, 
in some cases there may be a pattern revealed by several comparisons. If 
several comparisons show small differences, and if they always run xa the 
same direction, we shall interpret this as suggestive of a trend. 



CHAPTER 2 

PERFOBMANCE ON CRITERIA OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS 
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CHAPTER 2 

PERPOBMANCE ON CRITERIA OF ACADDIIC SUCCESS 

Introduction 

In this clupter we consider the two major Indices of academic success: < 
1) Credit Generation; 2) Grade Point Average. All of the three semester 
analyses of credit generation classify students according to whether they 
earned more than 36 credits or less than 36 credits. Any analysis of a 
single semester groups sttidents according to whether they (1) earned 
12 or more credits or (2) earned less than 12 credits. 

Analyses of grade point average always classify students according 
to whether they earned less than a 2.00 average or whether they earned a 
2.00 or better. The 2.00 level Is the minimum required for graduation. 

All of the analyses to follow have been conducted while controlling 
for high school average. For both senior and conmunity colleges there 
are three categorUs of high school average, level B. level A. anS regular. 
At senior colleges these categories have the following definition: level B»s 
are those students whose high school average was less than 70, level A's had 
between 70 and 79.9, and regulars are those with averages of 80 or above. 
At tha coHHinity colleges level B's are below 70, level A's are between 70.0 
and 74.9, and regulars are those with averages of 75 or above. These defini- 
tions hold for all analyses In all of the following chapters. It should be 
noted that these high school averages are "college admissions averages". 
That Is, they include only academic courses In areas such as mathematics, 

English, science and the like. Moreover, these averages do not include the 

> 

second semester of the senior year. 

Data are presented first on the cumulative credits students at the 
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individual eoU«g«s t«rn«d ov«r th* eours* of tht first thro* um—ft: 
Hoiwvcr, any analysis of opan adaisslons Which coosidars eradits aceuaulatad 
ovar soM pariod of tim f alU short of a praeisa uadaratandlnt of tha 
capablUtlas of opan adaisslons studanta. It is aora stratagle to eonsldar 
tha foUowlng: do thay avar shov tha capacity to parfom in tha aannar ax- 
pactad of a fuU tl»a studant? That is, can thay unaga to ganarata at laast 
12 eradits in «ai ssMStar? Particularly, ara thay abla to pufora as * fuU- 
tiaa studant by thair third samtscar of aatricuUtion? Tha ssm sat of 
aaalysas ara praaantad for grada point avaraga. 

Finally, «• siMltanaoualy consider tha parfonunca of studanta ra^ 
garding cradita and grada point anraraga. Wa will first look at tha par- 
fonanca of laval B*s at tha ^ious sanior collagas, followad by a conr* 
sidaration of tha laval A studsnts, and conclude with a survey of tha acadan- 
Ic achiavaBttit of tha regulars. Wa then follow the ssm procedure for the 
coMMtnity colleges. 

CoeDarisoaa of Senior Colleges: Laval B Studente 

1, Credit Generation. Analyses of credit generation are presented in 
Tables 2.1-2.4. The proportion of students who persUted In colUge for three 
ssMsters and who generated 36 or aore credits varies considerably f ron coUega 
to coUege. At York and Lataan 2« of these level B students had accuauUted 
36 credits. On the other hand, only UZ of the students at Hunter and 12X 
at City College and Brooklyn earned this aaiqr credits. In short, the pro- 
portion of students at the top rank colleges who earned at least 36 crediU 
was two tiaee greater than the proportion at the lowest rank colleges (Table 2.1). 
Since the proportion of level B students earning 36 or aore credits In the 
senior coUeges as a whole is 16Z, this aeans that City CoUege, Hunter and 
Brooklyn are below average. 
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XABLE 2.1 



Three Seaester Cunulative Credits Earned 




(Z Eamins 36 or More Credits): Rank Order 




of Senior Colleges for Level B Students 




College 


% 


N 


York 


21 


53 


Lehman 


21 


42 


Saruch 


18 


51 


Brooklyn 


12 


77 


City College 


12 


26 


Hunter 


11 


28 


Queens 


mm 


2t 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


16 


279 


insufficient N to tabulate results. 





Om isportant factor to considar in intarpratlng thaaa f Indinga is 
tha nuabar of cradita attcnptad in tha firat tan. Collagaa which placad 
aany atudanta on raatrictad cradit loada would ba axpactad to hava a amallar 
proportion of atudanta aaming 36 cradita by tha third aaaaatar. Of couraa» 
it doaa not follow that collagaa which did not utilixa raatrictad cradit 
loada will nacaaaarily hava highar proportiona of atudanta raaching thia 
laval aftar ona yaar and a half. Navarthalaaa^ it is nacaaaary to considar 
tha poaaibility that collagaa with rathar faw atudanta aaming 36 cradita 
wara tha onaa which aoat oaad raatrictad pragraaa. Tabla 2.2 praaanta tha 
ralavaat data, from Tabla 2.1 wa hava aaaa that tha thraa collagaa whara atu- 
daata yrodwead tha aoat cradita w«ra York (2U)» Ubmut (2U)t and Barwch (18Z)e 
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These three colleges do not cluster together in tenu of credits atteapted 
by level B students during their first seaester. It cen be seen that Uhman 
wee the college least likely, to use restricted credit loads, since alaost 
three-quarter* of their level B students registered for 12 or aore credits. 
On the other band York and Baruch were the two colleges aost likely to utilise 
restricted credit loads. The two coUeges with the lowest aaount of credit 
gaaeratten Qhiaeer aad City CoUet4«*re set iastitutiOM aeet likely to 
h«ve tttilised xastdsted pxograaBiat. Za short. o«r fladiags cooceniag 
tltfte ■■■■■ter cndit ^mnatiMk are astfsiivly aiyl a ln ad with raf ereaca 
to cradita atteaptad.- 

TABLE 2.t 



Credits Atteapted First Seaester: Level B Students 
In Senior Colleges 

CREDITS ATTEMPTED 

ColUge IW- 8-11 Below 8 

24Z 5Z 

29 -11 

33 9 

35 15 

40 15 

49 22 



While there are rather large differences anong institutions in the 
nuaber of credits earned over three seaesters, even on the top renking caa- 
puses only about two in ten level B students have earned 36 credits. Since 
these students, aore than others, would never have been adaitted to any col- 
lege prior to open adaissions, and since it is to be expected that they would 



Utaan 71Z 

Hunter 61 

Brooklyn 58 

City CoXlega 50 

York 45 

Baruch 29 

Queens — 
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be slow starters (frequently a result of ranediatioa), the three semester 
cumulative finding is not unexpected. Indeed, it masks the more critical 
question of progress. In order to assess this question, we consider per- 
formance in the third semester. 

The data are presented in Table 2.3. Lehman, which was at the top of 
the Ust for three semester cumulative credits earned, also heads the list 
for performance in the third semester. Forty-five percent of its level B 
students earned U or more credits in their third term. Again high on the 
list is Baruch (39X ol its level B*« attainml 12 credits). Both of these 
schools are above the COSt senior college average (32Z). Hear the bottom 
of the Ust again are City CoUege (23Z) and Hunter (18Z). 

In suMsry, we notice considerable spread between the top and bottom 
schools. At Lehman almost one-half of the students generated 12 credits, 
whereas at City College and Hunter only about one-fifth of the l«vel B*s 

' performed this well. 



TABLE 2.3 



Percent of Level B Students Earning 12 Credits in Third Semester: 
Rank Order of Senior Colleges 




Lehman 
Baruch 
York 
Brooklyn 
City College 
Hunter 
Queens 

CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 



45 
39 
32 
26 
23 
18 



32 



42 
51 
53 
77 
26 
28 
2 

279 



Another way of look'ing at credit generation is to ask whether these 
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students are capable of earning 12 credits during ao^^ one of their first 
three terms. These findings are presented in Table 2.4. Again, Lehman 
heads the list. Three-quarters of its students earned 12 credits during 
at least one of their three terms. This is considerably above the CUNY 
senior college average (57Z of level B students, CUNY-wide, earned 12 cred- 
its at least once). City College and Hunter again lag, with somewhat less 
than 40Z of their students earning 12 credits at least once. These two col- 
leges are considerably below the CUNY average. The success of their stu- 
dents in this regard is only one-half as great as that of the Lehman students. 



TABLE 2.4 


Percent of Level B students Earning 12 Credits in at Least 
One of First Three Semesters: Rank Drder of Senior Colleges 


College 


Z 


N 


Lehman 

Brooklyn 

York 

Baruch 

Hunter 

City College 
Queens 


76 
62 
61 
55 
36 
35 


42 
77 
53 
51 
28 
26 
2 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


57 


279 



2* Summary of Credit Generation^ There appears to be consistency of 
performance with regard to the three indlciu of credit generation* Lehman» 
Baruch, and York tend to be the three top ranking colleges, while Hunter and 
City College students do the least well* 
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3. Grade Point Average . We now consider our second and, perhaps, more 
crucial index of academic success, grade point average. Data for three sem- 
ester cumulative CPA are presented in Table 2.5. Three colleges are above the 
CUNY average of 37Z. These are York (49Z of its level B students had a three 
semester cumulative GPA of 2.00 or better), Brooklyn (44Z), and Hunter (43Z). 
City College is far below average. Only 8Z of its students attained a C 
average over the first year and one-half of their college careers. It is 
also noteworthy that Hunter which was low in credit generation moves toward 

the top of the list on the CPA index. 

. TABLE 2.5 



Three Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average for Level B Students 
(Percent With 2.00 or Above): Rank Order of Senior Colleges 


College 


Z 




York 


49 


53 


Brooklyn 


44 


77 


Hunter 


43 


28 


Lehman 


33 


42 


Baruch 


28 


51 


City College 


8 


26 


Queens 




2 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


37 


279 



As to whether students were able to attain-a. 2.00 in their third term 
(Table 2.6), for the senior colleges taken as a whole, 36Z of level B stu- 
dents did reach this level. At the individual colleges, Lehman did the best 
(A4Z) , followed closely by Baruch with 42Z. Only City College is well below 
average (24Z of its students earned a C average in their third term).' 
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TABLE 2.6 



Percent of Level B Students Earning 2.00 or Better 
GPA in Third Semester: Rank Order of Senior Colleges 

College % 

Lehman 
Baruch 
Hunter 
York 
Brooklyn 
Cttf College 
Queens 

CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 

Our final question concerning grade point average is this: are level B 
students able to attain a 2.QQ ayevage U thetr fctxaA t^j» semesters? 

The answer (Table 2.7) is in the affiraative for 93% of Hunter students. 

York (87Z) and Brooklyn (82%) are also above the CUNY average of 77Z. 

Baruch (64Z) and City College (48Z) are belov average. The range ttam top to 
bottOB is fairly wide. A Hunter student is alaost twice as likely to have 
earned a C average at least once than is a City College student. 

The major change that we note for the grade point average criterion 
concerns Hunter college. Students there were below average in credit 
generation. While their' productivity in this regard nay be on the low 
side» they appear to be doing quite well with regard to grades. He have 
not observed any college exhibiting the opposite pattern; i.e. » where a 
large percentage of students generate aany credits but fail to attain a C 
average. Students at City College sees to be doing rather poorly on both 
credit generation and GPA. 



44 
42 
37 
36 
30 
24 



36 



41 
50 
27 
53 
77 
25 
2 

275 
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TABLE 2.7 



Percent of Level B Students Earning 2.00 or Better CPA in at Least 
One of First Three Semesters: Rank Order of Senior Golleges 



College 



% 



N 



Hunter 
York 



Lehman 
Baruch 



City College 
Queens 



Brooklyn 



93 
87 
82 
78 
64 
48 



27 
53 
77 
41 
50 
25 
2 



CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 



77 



275 



4. Credit Generation and Grade Point Average Considered Simultaneously 
To this point we have considered credit generation and CPA's separately. Our 
primary focus is on the percentages of students performing at the minimum 
levels necessary for academic success; e.g., earning at least a 2.00 average 
and earning at least 12 credits per term. Since both are necessary, we now 
consider them simultaneously. The important question is this: what propor- 
tions of students are earning 36 credits sod attaining at least a 2.00 GPA? 

What can be seen from Table 2.8 is that relatively few students at any 
college meet both criteria. For the senior colleges as a whole , only 13Z 
of level B's were reaching these minimal levels of academic success. Two 
colleges depart considerably from the average. At York 21Z of the students 
are achieving both criteria. On the other hand, at City College this is 
true for only 4% of the students. The other colleges are bunched rather 
closely around the average. 



TABLE 2.8 
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Percent 


of Level B Students With 36 Credits and a 
After Three Setnesters 


2.00 GPA 


College 




X 


N 


York 

Baruch 

Lehman 

Hunter 

Brooklyn 

City College 

Queens 




21 
14 
12 
11 
10 
4 


53 
51 
42 
28 
77 
26 
2 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


13 


279 



5. S""— rv for Level B Students. To suonftrlze our findings for the 
level B students, Lehman seems to be doing rather well compared with its 
fellow institutions. We would consider performance in the third semester 
to be the most important index of academic progress. With regard to 
credits and GPA in this third term, over 44Z of the Lehman students are 
meeting or exceeding at least one of these minimal criteria. On the other 
hand, the performance of City College students seems consistently the 
lowest among this group of institutions. Baruch and York are a bit above 
average, while Brooklyn seems slightly below average. 

Comparisons of Senior Colleges ; Level A Students 

1. Credit Generation. We consider first the results for credit gen- 
eration. For the senior colleges as a group, 46Z of level A students earn 
at least 36 credits during the first year and one-half of their college 
careers. As shown in Table 2.9, three colleges exceeded this figure: 
Lehman (65Z), Brooklyn (54Z), and York (50Z). City College (39Z) and 
Hunter (28Z) were below average. 
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TABLE 2.9 



Three Semester Cumulfttlve Credits Earned 
(Z Earning 36 or More Credits): Rank Order 
of Senior Colleges for Level A Students 



College X N 





65 


632 


Brooklyn 


54 


689 


York 


50 


404 


Queens 


42 


397 


Baruch 


42 


501 


City College 


39 


655 


Hunter 


28 


651 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVEBAGE 


46 


3929 



As Table 2.10 thom* the two leading colleges in credit generation^ 
Lehaan and Brooklyn are also the two colleges aost likely to have regls«* 
tered students for full aeodeaic loads (at least 12 credits). On the 
other hand» the two least productive colleges » City College and Hunter 
were not the colleges most likely to place students on restricted credit 
loads. This suggests » therefore* that the helow average performance of 
these two institutions is not in itself due to policies regarding the 
nuad>er of credits for which students registered. ^ 



TABLE 2.10 



Credits Atteq>ted First Senester: 


Level A Students in Senior Colleges 


College 


12-*- 


8-11 


Below 8 


Lehnua 


nx 


5% 


2Z 


Brooklyn 


84 


15 


2 


City College 


71 


24 


5 


York 


70 


24 


6 


Hunter 


67 


24 


10 


Baruch 


55 


36 


10 


Queens 


54 


31 


15 
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On our most strategic measure of academic progress, the number of 
credits earned in the third semester (Table 2^11), at the senior colleges 
as a whole 50% of the level A students earned at least 12 credits. Four 
colleges surpassed this figure. Lehman is again the leader (62% of its 
students earned 12 or more credits). Brooklyn, Baruch, and York are the 
other schools. Queens is close to the average, while City College (40%) 
and Hunter (38%) again fall the farthest below the average. Thus at City 
CoUege and Hunter almost 4 in 10 level A students earned at least 12 
credits in their third term, while at Lehman this was true of 6 in 10. 



TABLE 2.11 



Percent of Level A Students Earning 12 Credits in Third Semester: 
Rank Order of Senior Colleges 


College 




% 


N 


Lehman 




62 


632 


Brooklyn 




55 


689 


Baruch 




5A 


501 


York 




54 


404 


Queens 




47 


397 


Olty College 




40 


655 


Hunter 




38 


651 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


50 


3929 



Our final assessment of credit generation considers the percent 
of students who are able to earn 12 credits in at least one of their 
first three semesters (Table 2.12). The senior college average was 79%. 
Again, there is considerable institutional variation. Ninety-one percent 
of Lehman students achieved this level at least once, while this was true 
for 66% of Hunter students. The other colleges cluster reasonably close 
to the average. 
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TABLE 2.12 



Percent of Uvel A Students Earning 12 Credits 
in at Least One of First Three Senesters: 
Sank teder of Senior Colleges 


College 


X 


M 


Lehman 

Brooklyn 

York 

Baruch 

Queens 

City College 

Huntar 


91 
83 
82 
78 
77 
75 
66 


632 
689 
404 
501 
397 
655 
651 


amy sr. college average 


79 


3929 



2. S"""''*-^ of Credit Generation . The credit generation findings 
show a certain consistency. Students at Uhman and Brooklyn seem to be 
the most productive, while City College and Hunter students earned the 
fewest credits. 

3. Grade Point Average . With regard to our second criterion of 
acadeaic success, grade point average, students at Queens and York were 
the most likely to attain at least a C average over the course of three 
•SMSters (Table 2.13). About three-quarters of these students reached 
this level compared *ilth the senior college average of 62Z. At City 
College students were least likely to attain a 2.00 average (only 451 
did so). 



TABLE 2.13 
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Thre* Scaeater Cuaulatlve Grade Point Average for Level A Studenta 
(Percent with 2.00 or Above): Rank Order of Senior CoUegea 

Colleae t 1 

Queena 

York 
Hunter 
Brooklyn 
Lehaan 
Baruch 
City College 

CUMY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 



Data for grade point average in the third aeaeater are preaented in 
Table 2.14. York which waa high on the Uat for three aeaeater cuwilative 
CPA leada the aenior collegea for thia third term perforaance index, fol- 
lowed by Lehman. Seven out of ten York atudenta attained at leaat a C 
average in their third aeaeater. Thia compares with 60Z for the aenior 
collegea aa a group. With the exception of City College, where only 48Z 
of the atudenta earned a C average, the other schoola are bunched fairly 
doaely around the aenior college average. 

TABLE 2.14 



Percent of Level A Students Earning 2.00 or Bettor CPA 
in Third Semester: Rank Order of Senior CoU<tgea 



Co]^Re 


Z 


M 


York 


70 


400 


Lehman 


66 


623 


Hunter 


63 


626 


Queena 


61 


387 


Baruch 


60 


494 


Brooklyn 


59 


681 


City College 


48 


633 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


60 


3844 



75 


397 


73 


404 


67 


651 


64 


689 


60 


632 


55 


501 


45 


655 


62 


3929 
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on our final measure of grades (presented in Table 2.15) we find that 
at Queens lOW of the level A students were able to attain a C average in 
at least one of their first three terms. The other colleges fall reasonably 
close to the senior college averag of 8bZ. However, City College is some- 
what below the others-yyJC of its students were able to achieve a C average 
at least once. 



TABLE 2.15 


Percent of Uvel A Students Earning 2.00 or iietter in at 
First Three Semesters: Ranki. Order of Senior Colleges 


Lease One of 


College 


Z 


N 


Queens 

York 

Hunter 

Brooklyn 

Lehman 

Baruch 

City Collaga 


100 
92 
91 
89 
89 
85 
77 


387 
400 
626 
681 
623 

494 I 
633 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


88 


3844 



4. Summary of Grade Point Average . With regard to these CPA criteria, 
York and Queens seem to have compiled the strongest record. City College 
students continue to have the lowest probability of performing well on this 
index. It should also be noted that while Hunter was relatively low in 
credit generation, it makes a rather strong showing on grade point average. 
Lehman which was at the head of the list in credit generation is about to 
the middle on grades, comtog close to the senior college average on two of 
the three coiqtarisons. 
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5. Credit Generation and Crade Point Av erage Considered SlBUltan.awwly. 
We now consider our final assessment of performance for the level A 
students. This pertains to the likelihood that students wUl earn both 
36 credits and achieve a 2.00 average over the course of tlwir first three 
seaesters (Table 2.16). For the senior colleges as a group, 39% of level A 
students met both criteria. Three campuses clearly exceed this figure: 
Uhaan (502). Brooklyn (A5Z). and York (45ZX City Colin* witk 30X nd HuoUr 
with 26Z are the institutions whose students are leastcjiitcly to reach 
these levels. 

TABLE 2.16 



Percent Level A Students with 36 Credits and a 2.00 CPA After 

Three Semesters 


College 


Z 


N 


Lehman 

Brooklyn 

York 

Queens 

Baruch 

City College 

Hunter 


50 
45 
45 

41 
36 
30 
26 


632 
689 
404 
397 

501 
655 
651 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVHKAGU 


39 


3929 



Comparisons of Senio r Colle ges; Rfcgular S tudeats. 

1. Credits Earned . At the senior coile^as ,:;enerally, 75% of regular 
students achieve at least 36 or more credits over the coutse of three 
seaesters. As Table aJ.7 shows, two colleges i Lehman ana Brooklyn, exceed 
this record. Queens and Baruch are about average, while York, City College 
and Bunter are .below ayfszage. 
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TABLE ';.17 



Three Semester Cuiaulative Credits Earned (Z Earning 36 or tore Credits) ; 
Rank Order of Senior Colleges for UptlMX ttUdattCa 



College X 



Lehman 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Barueh 

York 

City Collate 
Uunter 

CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 



88 


672 


85 


2445 


73 


2164 


72 


342. 


67 


88 


65 


1204 


65 


1355 


75 


8270 



Sevcnty-three percent of senior college students achieved 12 or more 
credits their third semester* As Table 2«18 shovs» four colleges exceeded 
this record. These are Lehnan* Brooklyn* Baruch and QueeaSe Uunter, 

City College and York fall below average* 

TABLE 2*18 



Percent of Regular Students BarniaR J 2 Cc\aLtii In Thirti :>fc*aerfter; 
Rank Order of Senior Colleges 



College Z ^ 



Lehman 

Brooklyn 

Baruch 

Queens 

Hunter 

City College 

York 

CUNY SR* COLLEGE AVERAGE 



82 


672 


81 


2443 


76 


342 


75 


2164 


66 


1355 


58 


1204 


57 


88 


73 


8270 



With regard to the likeUhood of attaining ^ or more credits in at 
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l««sc one of three ceras, the colleges are rather closely bunched (Table 2.19). 
Lehaan is the leader (982 of its regular students attained a C at least or.ec. 
On the other hand* the lowest rank schools. Hunter and York also showed 912 
of their students attaining this criterion. 



TABLE 2.19 



Ftrcent of Regular Students Eerning 12 Credits in at Least One of 


Three Seaesters: 


Rank Order of Senior Colleges 


College 


X 


N 


TjShMsn 


98 


672 


Brooklyn 


97 


2445 


Queens 


94 


2164 


Baruch 


93 


342 


City College 


92 


l.>04 


York 


91 


88 


Hunter 


91 


1355 


CUNY SRe COLLEGE AVERAGE 


94 


8270 


2. Grade Point Averasee 


We turn now to grades. As Table 2.20 choirs. 


94Z of Queens students had a C average over their first 


thre<t tents. City 


College was lowest in this respect~80Z of its regular students earned at 


least a 2. 00. For the senior colleges as a group » 5c% of the regulars 


aanaged at least this average. 


On this criterion the range between the 


lowest end highest school is soi^hat narrower than for earli&r comparisons 




TABLE 2.20 




Three Seoester Cuaulatxvs Crade Point Average for Level A Students 


(Percent with 2.00 or Above): Rank Order of Senior Colleges 


College 


Z 


M 


Queens 


94 


2164 


Lebaan 


89 


672 


Hunter 


85 


1355 


Brooklyn 


8& 


2445 


York 


36 


88 


Baruch 


84 


342 


City College 


80 


1204 


CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


88 


8270 
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As Table 2.21 shows, 882 of Lehaaa students earned at least a C arage 
in their third semester, while at the lowest rank schools. Hunter and City 
College 77Z attained this level. The overall senior college average was 
83Z. Thus the range from top to bottom is fairly narrow. The same may 
be said for our third measure n< grade point average: the likelihood of 
earning a 2.00 or better in at least one of the first tbree terms. All 
colleges show well over 90Z of their regular students achieving this level 
(Table 2.22). 

In general there are smaller differences in academic performance 
among regular students than we have observed for the level A and B students. 
Nevertheless. Lehman. Brooklyn, and Queens seem slightly ahead o£ the 
other colleges in the performance of these students. York, which showed 
rather strongly for the level B and A students, is not a leader for the 
regular students. However, since the range of performance among this 
group is relatively narrow and the attainment rather high, this is not a 
particularly striking finding. City College continues to be among the 
lowest schools, as it has with all of our other comparisons* 



Percent of Regular Students Earning 2.00 or Better G.P.A. in Third Semester: 



TABLE 2. 21 



Bank Order of Senior Colleges 



College 



% 



N 



Queens 
Baihich 
Y<irK 
Hunter 



Lehman 
Brooklyn 



City College 



88 
86 
84 
84 
83 
77 
77 



670 
2439 
2x48 

339 
38 
1335 
1173 



CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 



83 



8192 



TABLE 2^22 



Percent of Regular Students Earning 2.00 or Better GFA in at Least 
One of First Three Semesters: Rank Order of Senior Colleges 



College 



N 



Queens 

Lehman 

York 

Hunter 

Brooklyn 

Baruch 

City College 

CUH¥ SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 



100 


2148 


99 


670 


97 


88 


97 


1335 


97 


2439 


97 


339 


95 


1173 


94 


8192 



3. Credit Generation and Grade Point Average Considered Simultaneously , 
table 2. 23 shows the percentages of students at each college who earaed 
at least 36 credits as well as at least a C average. Lehman again leads the 
group (82Z attained both criteria) , followed by Brooklyn with 81Z. The 
senior college average is 73Z, and this is matched exactly by Queens. The 
remaining institutions fall slightly below this figure with York (63Z) , 
Ciev CoIUm (63Z)» and Bimt«r (i2Z) at tk* low and of ch« distribution. 

TABLE 2, as 



Percent Regular Students with 36 Credits and 

Three Semesters 


a 2.00 CPA After 




College 


Z 


N 




Lehman 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Baruch 

York 

City College 
Hunter 


82 
81 
73 
68 
63 
63 
62 


672 
2445 
2164 

342 
88 
1204 
1355 




CUNY SR. COLLEGE AVERAGE 


73 


8270 





Comparisons of Level B. Level A. and Regular Students 

We now wish to consider the discrepancy in performance among level D, 
A, and Regular students. Our focus is on the following question: at what 
colleges is the performance gap among the three levels of students greatest, 
and at what colleges is it the smallest? These comparisons are presented 
in Tables 2.24 and 2.25. 

For cumulative credits earned the performance gap between level B and 
level A students is smallest at Baruch and York. At the former a level A 
student is 2.3 times as likely to have earned at least 36 credits than is 'i 
the level B student. At Brooklyn the level A student is 4.5 times as likely 
to earn this many credits than his level B counterpart. 

The performance gap between level A and regular students is smaller. 
At York the regular student is 1.3 times as likely to earn 36 credits compared 
with the level A student. At Lehman the ratio is 1.4. The largest gap is 
at Hunter where the ratio is 2.3. 



TABLE 2^4 



Comparison of .^vel B, A, and Regular Students; 
Cumulative Credits Earned (Ratios),: Senior Colleges 



College 



Level B with 
Level A 



Level A with 
Regular 



Lehman 
York 



City College 



Baruch 
Queens 
Hunter 



Brooklyn 



3.1 
2.4 
4.5 
2.3 



2.5 
3.3 



1.4 
1.3 
1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
1.7 



With regard to cumulative grade point average, the gap between level B's 
and level A's is smallest at York and Brooklyn. 1% is- largest at Qity College 
iHier* the level A student ia 5.6 tiaee m likely to earn a 2.00 average than hia 
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level B counterpart. The discrepancy in perfonaance between level A and 
regular students is again smallest at York, followed by Queens and Hunter. 
The gap is largest at City College. 

TABLE 2.25 



Conqiarison of Level B, A, and Regular Students: 
Three Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average (Ratios): Senior Colleges 



Level B with Level A with 
College Level A Regular 



Lehman 



York 1.5 

Brooklyn 1.5 1»J 

Baruch 2.0 i ? 

Queens J*^ 

Hunter 1.6 1.3 

City College 5.6 l.» 



Su— ry 

OveraU. students of different levels aost closely resell* one 
another in perforawice «t York. The perfonwmce gap is greatest at 
City College particuUrly when level B and A students are cohered. 

CoBparisons of Conaunttv CoUe^ —: Level B Students 

1. Credit Generation . Data on credit generation are presented 
in Tables 2.26. 2.27 and 2.28. Por the connunity colleges as a group. 
29Z of level B students succeeded in earning at least 36 credits by the 
end of three seaesters. Three colleges. Manhattan (46Z). Kingeborough 
(42Z) and NYCCC (36Z) exceed this average. Steten Island (22Z) is 
somewhat below the average, while Queensborough (lOZ) is considerably 
below average. The range seeu rather wide. More than four tlaes as 
many students at Manhattan ean.«Hl 36 credits than is the case at Queena- 
borough* 
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TABLE 2.26 





Three Seaester Cuaulatlve Credits Earned 




Percent Earning 36 or More Credits by Level B Students: 






Rank Order of C( 


MBunity Colleges 




College 




Z 


N 


Manhattan 




46 


158 


Kingsborough 




42 


419 


NYCCC 




36 


342 


Staten Island 




22 


198 


Queensborough 




10 


427 


CUNY COMKDNIiy COLLEGE AVEBAGE 


29 


1544 



Thirty-*8lx percent of all connmlty college level B students aeneged 



to eern et least 12 credits in their third seaester. Three colleges exceed 
this figure (Table 2*27) • These are Hanhattant Kingsborough and MYCCCe 
Staten Island and Queensborough are again belov average • 



TABLE 2.27 



Percent of Level B Students Earning 12 Credits in Third S< 


wester: 




Rank Order of Co—unity Colleges 




College 




X 


N 


Manhattan 




49 


158 


Kingsborough 




48 


419 


NYCCC 




42 


342 


Staten Island 




29 


198 


Queensborough 




18 


427 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


36 


1544 



Sixty-two percent of coaaunity college level B students were able to 



earn 12 credits at least once during their first year and m half of college. 

/ 
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As Table 2.28 Indleatet, thxm colUgM ioccMd this flgur*. ThtM art 

again Manhattan, Klngsborough and NYCCC. Only Qucenaborough falls well 
below average. Thirty-seven percent of its students were able to earn 12 
or more credits at least once. 



TABLE 2.28 



Percent of Level B Students Earning 12 Credits in at Least One 


of the First Three Semesters: Bank Order of Connunity Colleges 


College 


X 


N 


Manhattan 


81 


158 


Klngsborough 


72 


419 


NYCCC 


72 


342 


Staten Island 


60 


198 


Queensborough 


37 


427 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


62 


1544 



These data for credit generation indicate that Manhattan students gen- 
erate the most credits on all of our three Indices w^e Queensborough students 
are the least productive. 



2. Grade Point Average . With regard to grade point average (Table 2.29). 
45Z of community college level B students had a three semester cumulative CPA 
of 2.00 or better. Above this figure were students from Manhattan (70%), 
NYCCC (52Z), and Klngsborough (50%). Staten Island (40%) is slightly below 
average, while at Queensborotfgjht less than 30Z reached this level. 

TABLE 2.29 



Three Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average of Level B Students 
(Percent with 2.0 or Above): Rank Order of Coimminity Colleges 



College 


% 


N 


Manhattan 


70 


158 


NYCCC 


52 


342 


Klngsborough 


50 


419 


Staten Island 


40 


198 


Queensborough 


27 


427 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


45 


1544 
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When we consider the third semester alone (Table 2. 30)9 A3% of coanmity 
college students achieved at least a 2. 00. Manhattan students again exceed 
this figure by a considerable aiaount--58Z of them achieved a C average* On 
the other hand> only 32Z of students at Queensborough reached this level. 
However the discrepancy between the top and bottom rank schools on this index 
is not as great as the discrepancy for three semester cumulative GPA« 



TABLE 2«30 



Percent Level B Students Earning 2.00 or Better CPA In Third Semester: 




Rank Order of Comunlty Colleges 




College 




X 


N 


Manhattan 




58 


ISO 


Klngsborough 




A7 


392 


Staten Island 




46 


186 


NYCCC 




44 


329 


Queensborough 




32 


A07 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


43 


1464 



Uhen ve ask whether students ware able to attain a C average at least 



once during their first three terms(Table 2.31), we find that 81Z of conmunity 
college students did so. Aisong the individual schools the range is from 70% 
at Queensborough to 99% at Manhattan. Thus, the great majority of the students 



were able to attain a C average at least once. 

TABLE 2.31 



Percent Level B Students Earning 2.00 or Better GPA in at Least One of 


First Three Semesters: 


Rank Order of Conmunity Colleges 


College 




X 


N 


Manhattan 




99 


150 


Klngsborough 




87 


392 


NYCCC 




81 


329 


Staten Island 




76 


186 


Queensborough 




70 


407 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


81 


1464 
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. 3. Credits Earned >Dd CPA . Whet proportion of students were able to 
achieve both a C average and 36 cradits after three seaesters? iwenty-f our per- 
cent of coHHinity college students were able to do this. Table 2.32 shows that 
at the individual colleges the range varias f roB 8Z at Queensborough to 42Z 
at Ksnhattan. In other words, the chances are five tiaes greater at Manhattan 
that a student will seat these ■inl—l criteria for acadeaic achieveaent than 
they are at (^teenaborough. 

What eaerges clearly froa these data is that Manhattan students ejchibit 
the strongest perfoxaanee both in taras of cradits and grades. Students at 
Queensborough generate the fewest credits and are lass likely to achieve a C 
average. 

TABLE 2.32 



Percent of Uvel B Students with 36 Credits ud a 
2.00 CPA after Three Seaasters: Coaaunity Collegea 



College 


X 




Manhattan 


42 


158 


Kingaborough 


31 


419 


inccc 


30 


342 


Staten laland 


19 


198 


Queensborough 


8 


427 


CUNY GOMMDNITT COLLEGE AVERAGE 


24 


1544 



CoMparitons of Co—unity Colleges: Level A Students 

Credits Earned > At the cowmlty colleges as a group, 41Z of 
level A students earned 36 or aore credits over three senesters. Table 2.33 
Indicates that students at Klngsborough (60Z) , NYCCC (51Z) and Hanhattan (47Z) 
exceed this proportion. Queensborough Is again below average-^only 232 of 
Its students attained 36 credits* 
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TABLE 2^33 



Three Semester Cumulative Credits Earned (% Earning 36 or Itore Credits) 
by Level A Students: Rank Order of Connunity Colleges 


College 


z 


H 


Kingsborough 
NYCCC 
Hanhattan 
Staten Island 
Queensborough 


60 
51 
47 
34 
23 


476 
363 
180 
324 
6U 


cusn eaanmiTi college average 


41 


1954 



In the third semester 46% of level A students in the coMBunity colleges 
generated 12 credits. Kingsborough (60%), NYCCC (53%). and Manhattan (46%), 
all equal or exceed this figure (Table 2.34); Queensborough and Staten Island 
fall below the conmunity college average. 



TABLE 2i34 


Percent of 


Uvel A Students Earning 12 Credits in Third Semester: 
Rank Order of Conmunity Colleges 


College 




% 


N 


Kingsborough 
NYCCC 
Manhattan 
Queensborough 
Staten Island 




60 
53 
46 
37 
35 


476 
363 
180 
611 

.324 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


46 


1954 



Whereas 73Z o£ level A students achieved 12 or more credits In at least 
one of their three semesters (Table 2*35), this was true for 86Z of the stu^ 
dents at Kingsborough and 85% at Kanhattan. Students at NYCCC were above 
average. Staten Island and particularly Queensborough students fell below 
this figure. 
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However, the range aaong the colleges is not as great for this index of credits 
as it was for the prior index (the percent earning 12 credits in the third 
semester) . 



TABLE 2^35 



Percent of Level A Students Earning 12 Credits in at Least One of the First 


Three Semesters: 


Rank Order of Comnmity Colleges 


College 


X 


N 


Klngsborough 


86 


476 


Manhattan 


85 


180 


MYCCC 


79 


363 


Staten Island 


70 


324 


Queensborough 


59 


611 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


73 


1954 



2. Grade Point Average . Turning to grade point average, 60% of level A 
students had a three semester cumulative CPA of at least C. As Table 2.36 shows, 
at the individual colleges 86% of Manhattan students achieved this level. Almost 
70% of Kingsborough students also earned at least a C average, while Staten 
Island and NYCCC are close to the average. We note that Stacen Island which was 
low on credit generation, exhibits a much stronger performance on CPA. 



TABLE 2.36 



Three Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average of Uvel A Students 


(Percent with 2.00 or Above): 


Rank Order of Comnunity Colleges 


College 


% 


N 


Manhattan 


86 


180 


Kingsborough 


69 


476 


Staten Island 


57 


324 


NYCCC 


57 


363 


Queensbojrough 


49 


611 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


60 


1954 
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Looking at the tlilrd semester alone (Table 2.37)one college* Manhattan 
greatly exceeds the coramunity college average (71% of Hanhattan students had 
a C or better in the third tern, conpared with 56% for coaaounity colleges as 
a whole). Queensborough (48%) falls sonewhat below the average. 



TABLE 2.37 



Percent Level A Students Earning 2.00 or Better GPA in Third Semester: 
Rank Order of Comunity Colleges 


College 




X 


N 


Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Staten Island 

Kingsborough 

Queensborough 




71 
59 
58 
57 
48 


173 
353 
309 
466 
587 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


56 


1188 



As Table 2.38 indicates* the great majority of level A students at all 
colleges are able to achieve a 2.00 average at least once during their first 
three semesters. The range between the top school (Manhattan where 99% 
earned a C at least once) and the bottom ranked college* Queensborough* is 
relatively small. 



« 2.38 



Percent Level A Students Earning 2.00 or Better GPA in at Least One 
of First Three Semesters: Rank Order of Community Colleges 



College % N 



Manhattan 


99 


173 


Kingsborough 


91 


466 


NYCCC 


87 


353 


Staten Island 


85 • 


309 


Queensborough 


82 


587 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


87 


1888 



3. Cr»dlf Earned and C PA. Thlrty-fiv* p«rc«nt of the c oimi ty. ^ 
Uv«l A*s Mn«t«d to generate both 36 credits and a 2.00 average over the 
courae of their firat three seMstera (Table 2.39). Three collegea exceeded 
thU average. Klngaborough (SOZ), Manhattan (47Z), and WCCC (39Z). Staten 
laland (31Z) was alightly below average and Queenaborough (19Z) was well 
below average. 



I'ABLE 2.39 



Percent of Level A Studenta wich 36 Credits ud a 2.00 CPA After 


Three SeM 


latere: Co—unity Collegea 




College 


X 


K 


Kingsborottgh 


50 


476 


Manhattan 


47 


180 


HYCCC 


39 


363 


Staten laland 


31 


324 


Qyeenaborouth 


19 


6U 


CUNY GOMMDNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


35 


1954 



CoMiinity Coll^gt Comp«1«om: Regular Students 

la Credlte Eerned e Aaoog the regular students Table 2.40 shovs that 
77Z of Klngsborough students and 76Z at Hanhattan earned 36 or nor ?redits 
over three semesters* They are considerably above the cooBuinity college 



average of 61Ze For the third seaaster alone (Table 2a 41) iUjagsborough and 
Hanhattan again lead. About three-fourths at both schools earned 12 or «ore 
credits* as con^ared with 60Z for the coaaunity colleges as a group. Kings- 
borough and Hanhattan rank high on «11 three indices of credit generation. 
MyccC is also slightly above average* Staten Island and Queenaborough are 
belov average* 

2a Grade Point Average * We now turn to ovx indices of grade point 
average as presented in Tables 2*43* 2*44* and 2*45* The pattern noted for 
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Manhattan and Klngsborough on credits also holds for the case of CPA. Both 
at the top. 



TABLE 


2.40 




Three Semester Cumulative Credits Earned (% Earning 36 or >fere Credits) 
By Regular Students: Rank Order of Comunity Colleges 


College 


% 




Kingsborough 

Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Staten Island 
Queensborough 

CUNY coMjnnirrY collegi: average 


77 
76 

66 
57 
46 

61 


351 
233 

/t56 
494 

3 / O 

2220 


TABLE 


2.41 




Percent of Regular Students Earning 12 Credits ii 
Rank Order of Cowraunity Colleges 


. Thiril Secester: 


College 


V 

M 


K 


Kingsborough 

Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


74 

73 
69 
5^ 
43 


. 351 
233 
466 
676 
494 


CUNY COMMUNITY COL^Ufli. AVlJ.l/vGE 


60 


2220 


TABLE 


2.^.2 




Percent of Regular Students Earning 
First Three Semesters: Rank Ord. 


12 Credits in at Least One of 
.i. o£ Cocmunity Colleges 


College 


% 


N 


Manhattan 
Kings borough 
NYCCC 

Staten Island 
Queensborough 


95 

93 
90 
84 
77 


233 
351 
466 
494 
676 


CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVE-JACE 


86 


2220 
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TABLE 


2.A3 




1 

Three Semester Cumulative Grade Point Average of Regular Students 
(Percent with 2.00 or Above): Rank Order of Ccanunity Colleges 


College 


Z 


N 


Maoiiattan 

Kingsborough 

NYCCC 

Staten Island 
Queentborough 


95 
88 
81 
78 
73 


233 
351 
466 
494 
676 


CUNY COMHUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


80 


2220 


TABLE 


2.44 




Percent Regular Students Earning 2.00 or Better CPA in Third Semester: 
Percent Kegu^a ^ ^^^^^ coiaaunity Colleges 


College 


% 




Manhattan 

Kingsborough 
NVCCC 

Staten Island 
Queanaborough 


87 
81 

74 
74 
63 


230 
344 
459 

AwO 
6:>6 


^Cm COMMUNITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


75 


2169 



TABLE 2.45 



O 



ERIC 



o 1 



percent Resular Students Earning 2.00 or Better GPA in Least One 
of pS^rce semesters: Rank Order of Community Colleges 


College 


Z 




Manhattan 

Kingsborough 
NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


100 
99 
93 
93 
92 


230 
344 
459 
656 
480 


CID.Y COMbtUSITY COLLEGE AVERAGE 


94 


21o9 
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3. Credit Generation and Grade Point Average Considered Simultaneously > 
On our conblned Index of GPA and credits (Table 2.46) » Manhattan and Klngsboro^gh 
are the leaders • Three-^fourths of the regular students at these two schools 
earned both 36 credits and at least a 2.00 average. This coiq)ares with 58Z 
of community college students as a group. Only Queensborough students seem 
to fall significantly below this level; 43Z of them attained both criteria. 



TABLE 2.46 



n 



Percent of Regular Students 


With 36 Credits and 


a 2.00 GPA After 


Three Semesters: 


Coomunlty Colleges 




College 






Manhattan 


76 


233 


Kingsborough 


74 


351 


NYCCC 


64 


466 


Staten Island 


.55 


494 


Queensborough 


43 , 


676 


CUNY COMMUNm COLLEGE AVERAGE 


58 


2220 



o 



Comparisons of Performance of Level B, A, and Regular Students 

Level- B students closely resei&ble Level A students in credit generating 
performance at Manhattan college (Table 2.47) • Indeed, the likelihood of each 
level of stuuent achieving 36 or more credits is equivalent. The college 
with the greatest perfonnancc discrepancy is Queensborough where level A stu- 
dents ari^ 2.3 times as likely to achieve 36 credits as level B student^. 
When we compare level A students with regular students > we find that at 
Kingsborough college the level A's are slightly more likely to achieve 36 
credits than are the regulars. Level A's and regulars are also rather similar 
in perfomaace at .lYCCC. Again, it is at Queensborough where the discrepancy 
between the cwo levels xs greatest. Regulars are twice as likely to achieve 
36 credits here as are level A's. 



TABLE 2.47 


Conq>arlson of Level B 
Earned 


, A, and Regular Students: Cumulative Credits 
(Ratios) » Comnumlty Colleges 


College 




Level B with 
Level A 


Level A with 
Regular 


Hanhattan 
NYCCC 

Klngsborough 
StatM Island 
Qaeensbprough 




1.0 
1.4 
1.6 
1.5 
2.3 


1.6 
1.3 
0.9 
1.7 
2.1 



Table 2.48 prdsents slt^llar conparisons for cuaulatlve three seieester 



grade point average. The performance discrepancy between level B and level A 
students i? the smallest at NYCCC and Hanhattan where the level A*8 are 1.1 
and 1.2 tines as likely to adileve a C average as their level B counterparts* 
The g^ is greatest at Queensbordu^ i^re the A*s are 1.8 tines as likely 
to achieve a C average. When we cos^are level A*s with regulars, the perforaance 
discrepancy at Hanhattan is rather small; regulars being only 1.1 tines as 
likely to earn a C average as level A*s. The discrepancy between regulars 
and A's is again greatest at Queensborough where the former are 1.5 tines as 
likely to attain a 2.00 average. 



TABLE 2.48 



Comparison of Level Bt 


A, and Regular Students: 


Three Semester 


Cunulative Grade Point Average (Ratios), Cosmunity Colleges 




Level B with 


Uvel A with 


College 


Level A 


Regular 


Manhattan 


1.2 




Staten Island 


1.4 




Queensborough 


1.8 




Klngsborough 


1.4 




NlCCC 


1.1 
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CHAPTER 3 
EFFECTS OF REMEDIATION 

Introduction 

Before considering t^e analyses of remediation » we wish to describe 
the index we have used. A list of remedial courses offered on each campus 
has been compiled from college catalogs and discussions with administrative 
personnel. For the record of each student we calculated the nusiber of reme** 
dial courses taken during the first and second semesters. We then generated 
two indices of remediation. Firsts we have the number of remedial courses 
taken during the first term. Second » we have the distribution of remedial 
courses taken during the first year. These indices constitute the defini- 
tion of remediation in the analyses to follow. 

It should be noted that in developing our remediation indices » we 
have combined the number of such courses taken without regard to content. 
That is^ the number of remedial courses taken by a student is not distin- 
guished by any other criteria such as whether tiiese are Math courses » English 
courses » or some other type of remedial work. Moreover > there are significant 
variations in the structuring of ruiuedial sea;vices which are not taken into 
account in the analyses to follow. For exaa?le> practices may vary regarding 
the following: (1) the number of hours for which remedial courses meet; (2) 
criteria for completing remedial work; (3) whether these courses carry credit. 

We also note that certain types of data concerning compensatory education 
do not exist in our central data bank. For exa]iq[>le» students who did not take 
remediation courses » but who did avail themselves of tutoring » would not be 
listed as having taken remedial work. In shorty a student ia listed as having 
taken remediation only if he registered for such a formal compensatory course 
and this is indicated the computer tape received by us from each college # 
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Criteria for Aasesglng Effects of RcnaAlatlon 

Even with the limitations of the data available to us at this stage. It 
Is Important that we at least begin to cast some light on the effectiveness 
of remediation. (Future reports, utilising the data then available, vill 
undertake analyses of this topic in greater depth.) One might view remedia- 
tion as effective if, within any high school average category, the students 
exposed to it do (1) as well , or (2) better than those who did not take it. 
The first criterion is evidence that remediation is beneficial if one assumes 

Jt r 

that within any high school average category (such as level B), those who 
take it have weaker academic preparation than those who do not. Under this 
assu^tion, one might at least expect that remediation will bring students 
to the level of achievement exhibited by the nonrremedial group. 

Impact of Bemediation on Credit Generation and Grades; Senior Colleges 

1. Level B Students . It must be stated at the outset that the nusiber 
of level B students at the senior colleges is relatively small, and there* 
fore, our findings may be rather unstable. We consider first cumulative 
three semester grade point average. The daca are presentea ia Table 3.0. 

TA3LE 3.0 

Three Semester Cumulative GPA by First Semester Remediation: 
Level B Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent with GPA of 2.00 or Better) 



College 


No Rem 


N 


1 i\em 


t 

N 


1 

2 or More 
Rem N 


Total N' 


Baruch 




4 


30% 


20 


192 


27 


51 


Brooklyn 


35Z 


55 


18 


22 






77 


City College 


0 


9 


7 


15 




2 


26 


Hunter 


50 


14 


40 


10 




4 


28 


Lehman 


38 


8 


20 


10 


38 


24 


42 


0ueen8 




1 








1 


2 


York 


60 


10 


64 


14 


38 


29 


53 
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In «lit08t every case students who took no reaediation were aore likely 
to have a three seaester cuaulative grade point average of C or better. 
There appear to be two exceptions. At Uhaan students who took two or acre 
reaedial courses in their first seaester are Just as likely to attain a 
2.00 average as students who took no reaediation. At York, those who took 
one reaedial course are as likely to attain a C average as those who took 
no reaediation. However, the findings are based on saaU nuabers of stu- 
dents. 

Data on three seaester cuauUtive CPA in relation to full year reae- 
diation are presented in Table 3.1. 

TABLE 3.1 

Three Seaester Cuaulative CPA by PuU Year Reaediation: 
Level B Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better CPA) 



College 


'Rea. Both 


Rea. Fall ' 


Rea. Spring 

Onlv N . 


No 

Rea M j 


Total M 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City College 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


1 Teras M ^ 

24X 34 
13 8 
13 16 

37 19 

3S 29 


Onlv N 1 

23Z 13 , 
21 14 

1 i 

36 14 ! 
27 15 
1 

64 14 

i ' 


1 
6 

5 ■ 
1 

2 ' 


- 3 
55% 49 

50 14 
43 7 • 

- 1 i 
63 8 


51 
77 
26 
28 
42 
2 

53 



The findings are similar to those noted in Table 3.0. Whether students 
took remediation in the fall only or for both terms, they are not as likely 
as students who took no remediation to earn a C average over three semesters, 

except in the case of York. 

It is likely that remediation requires some time to take effect. 
Therefore, how a student does in his third semester provides a more 
strategic assessment than cumulative indices. Table 3.2 provides the 
data for grade point average in the third semester. 



TABLE 3.2 



Grade Point Average in Third Semester by First Semester Remediation: 
Level B Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA) 



College 


No Rem. 


N 


1 Rem. 


N 


2 or More 
Rem. N 


Total N 


Baruch 




4 


50% 


20 


35% 


26 


50 


Brooklyn 


35% 


55 


18 


22 






77 


City College 


11 


9 


29 


14 




2 


25 


Hunter 


31 


13 


50 


10 




4 


27 


Lehman 


63 


8 


40 


10. 


38 


23 


41 


Queens 




1 








1 


2 


York 


50 


10 


50 


14 


24 


29 


53 



At City College and Himter students who took one remedial course were 



more likely to attain a C average in their third semester than students who 
took no remediation. At York those who took one remedial course were just 
as likely to earn a C as those who took no remediation. At Brooklyn and 
Lehman those who did not have remedial work were more likely to attain a C 
as compared with those who did have remediation. 

We now turn to the data on credit generation for the third semester 
which are presented in Table 3.3. J 

TABLE 3.3 

Credits Earned in Third Semester by First Semester Remediation: 
Level B Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent Earning 12 or More Credits) 



Colle^ 


No Rem, 


N 


1 Rem. 


N 


2 or 
Rem. 


More 

, N 


Total N 


Baruch 




4 


45% 


20 


33% 


27 


51 


Brooklyn 


27% 


55 


23 


22 






77 


City College. 


33 


9 


13 


15 




2 


26 


Hunter 


21 


14 


10 


10 




4 


28 


Lehman 


38 


8 


60 


10 


42 


24 


42 


Queens 




1 








1 


2 


York 

_ _ —I 


50 


10 


21 


14 


31 


29 


53 
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The data suggest that at Lehman College, students who took one remedial 
course were more likely to earn 12 credits In their third semester than stu- 
dents who had no remediation. Again, however, the number of students Involved 
is very small. At Brooklyn the data suggest that students with one remedial 
course mre about as likely (23%) to earn 12 credits as students who h^ve '^ad 
no remediation (27%) • 

To summarize our previous discussions on both 6PA and credit generation, 
our findings suggest some impact of remediation on a few senior college 
campuses (lehman, York, City College, and Hxmter). However, due to the small 
numbers of students Involved, one cannot have much confidence In the results. 
Much larger nunibers are Involved for the level A students. We now turn to 
these analyses. 

2. Level A Students. We first consider the relation of remediation 
to three semester cumulative grade point average. The data are presented 
in Tables 3.4 and 3.5. With regard to the effect of remediation during 
the fall term (Table 3.4), we find no Instance in which students who took 
remedial work performed as well as those who did not. However, there are 
a few places in which the alfference in performance between those who took 
one remedial course and those who took none is relatively small. 
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TABLE 3.4 

Three Semester Cumulative CPA by First 
Semester Remediation: Level A Students 
at Senior Colleges (Percent with CPA of 2.00 or Better) 



College 


No Rem. 


N 


1 Rem. 


N 


2 or More 
Rem. N 


Total N 


Baruch 


62% 


121 


56% 


225 


38% 


95 


501 


Brooklyn 


65 


602 


56 


86 




1 


689 


City College 


52 


318 


39 


275 


36 


62 


655 


Hunter 


74 


332 


62 


245 


60 


74 


651. 


Lehman 


66 


429 


51 


91 


4'4 


112 


632 


Queens 


81 


133 


74 


204 


68 


60 


397 


York 


78 


162 


71 


104 


68 


138 


404 



This is true at Baruch, Hunter Queens, and York. Students at these colleges 



who took one remedial course were only slightly less likely to achieve a 
three semester cumulative CPA of C or better. While students who took one 
remedial course were generally more likely to attain a C average than stu<* 
dents who took two remedial courses, at City Coll2ge, Hunter, and York the 
differences are too small to be significant. 

We now consider the effects of full year remer'-'ation on three semester 
cumulative CPA (Table 3.5). 

TABLE 3.5 



Three Semester Cumulative CPA by Full Year 
Remediation: Level A Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent with 2.00 or Becter GPA) 





Rem. Both 


Rem. Fall 


Rem. Spring 


No 






College 


Terms 


N 


— * Only 


N 


Only 


N 


Rem. 


N 


Total N 


Baruch 


49% 


233 


54% 


87 




9 


63% 


172 


501 


Brooklyn 


46 


13 


57 


74 


63% 


30 


' 65 


572 


689 


City College 


38 


263 


41 


74 


44 


77 


55 


241 


655 


Hunter 


41 


''7 


63 


292 




13 


' 75 


319 


651 


Lehman 


28 


46 


52 


157 


59 


32 


1 67 


397 


632 


Queens 


63 


56 


75 


208 


50 


12 


84 


121 


397 


York 


i 66 


140 


73 


102 




8 


7B 


154 


404 
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Again, V* find no instance in which students vho took reaediation out- 
perfortaed those who took none. However, at Brooklyn those who took remedi- 
ation only in the spring did just about as well as those who took no remedi- 
ation at all. Of those who took a remedial course in the spring, 63Z had a 
cumulative GPA of 2.00 or better, while of those who had no remediation the 
entire year, 65% managed a C average. It is also the case on all campuses 
that students who took remediation in the fall only did better than those 
who took remediation to both terms. When one compares the former group, 
(fall only) with those who took no remediation, there are four college*; in 
which the difference in performance superiority is relatively small. This 
is the case at Baruch, Brooklyn, Queens, and York. At these schools the 
difference between the remedials and the non-remedials is never greater 
than 9 percentage points. 

We now consider the relation of remediation to grade point average in 

the third semester, as presented in Table 3.6. 



TABLE 3.6 

Grade Point Average in Third Semester by 
First Semester Remediation: Level A Students at 
Senior Colleges (Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA) 





■ "1 

No Rem N , 


■ — ' 1 

1 Rem N 1 


2 or More 

Rem N . 


Total N 


Collttse 1 

Baruch 
Brooklyn 
City College 
Hunler 

Lehman | 

Queens 

York 


62Z 177 
60 594 
52 306 
67 319 
69 425 
67 132 1 
77 159 


63:;. 223 1 
41 86 j 
46 267 

58 235 

59 90 

61 195 1 
71 103 1 


51X 94 

1 1 

35 60 
57 72 

56 108 ; 

52 60 
60 138 

1 


494 
681 
633 
625 
623 
387 
400 



52 



In general we find that students who took no remediation during their 
first term were more likely to earn a C average in their third semester. How- 
ever, there is one exception to this pattern. At Baruch students who took 
one remedial course were just as likely to earn a C as those who took no 
remediation. In addition, at Hunter and Lehman students who took two 
remedial courses were almost as likely to earn a C as those who took one 
remedial course. However v at both of these schools the remedial grourc 
did not perform as well as the non-remedial level A's. 

Table 3.7 presents the results for credit generation. In general, 
students who have not taken remediation are more likely to earn 12 or more 
credits in their third semester. 

TABLE 3.7 

Credits Earned in Third Semester by First Semester Remediation: 
Level A Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent Earning 12 or More Credits) 



CoIleRe 


No Rem 


N 


1 Rem 


N 


2 or More 
Rem 


N 


Total N 


Baruch 


59% 


181 


53% 


225 


44% 


95 


501 


Brooklyn 


57 


602 


41 


86 




1 


689 


City College 
Hunter 


48 
42 


318 
332 


33 
34 


275 
245 


26 
34 


62 
74 


655 
651 


Lehman 


67 


429 


58 


91 


50 


112 


632 


Queens 


51 


133 


46 


204 


40 


60 


397 


York 


54 


162 


57 


104 


5i 


138 ■ 


404 • 



However » there is one important exception to this pattern. At Yoric 
students who took one remedial course in their first term were as likely to.— ^ 

earn 12 credits in their third term as those who had taken no remediation. 
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Moreover, those York students who took two remedial courses were also as 
likely as those students who had taken no remediation to generate this many 
credits. Therefore, at this colleKC It aiMHiarn llial remedial work lia<l mmv 
beneficial impact. At Queens 51X of the non-remedials earned 12 or more credit?; 
in their third term, compared with 46% of those who took one remedial course. 
This is a relatively small difference and suggests that the remedial group is 
doing almost as well as the non-remedial group. The same situation is observed 
at Baruch i^ere there is 6Z difference in favor of the non«-remedlals. With 
regard to the comparison of those who took one remedial course with those 
who took two or more» the former are more likely to earn 12 credits in all 
cases with the exception of Hunter where there is no difference. Moreover, 
most of the differences are relatively small (around 6 or 7 percentage points). 



3. Regular . tudents . As Table 3.8 indicates, it cannot be assumed 
that regular students do not take remedial work. At certain colleges the 
data show that students who take remediation are as likely as non-remedials 



TABLE 3.8 

Three Semes tei: Cumulative GPA by First Semester Remediation: 
Regular Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent with GPA of 2.00 or Better) 



College 


No Rem. N 


1 Rem. 


N 


2 or 
Rem. 


More 

N 


Total N 


Baruch 


86% 


184 


81% 


139 


84% 


19 




342 


Brooklyn 


88 


2,435 


100 


10 






2 


,445 


City College 


84 


947 


68 


234 


48 


23 


1 


,204 


Hunter 


90 


1,082 


81 


226 


79 


47 


1 


,355 


Lehman 


90 


601 


81 


37 


77 


34 




672 


Queens 


95 


1,444 


91 


691 


93 


29 


2 


,164 


York 


90 


49 


72 


18 


91 


21 




88 
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to have a three semester cumulative CPA of at least C. Indeed, at Brooklyn 
the former do better than the latter, but it must be noted that only ten 
students took remedial work. At York those who took two or more remedial 
courses performed as well as those who had no remedial work. At Queens and 
Baruch there is little difference in the academic performance of the reme- 
dials and the non-remedials. 



Table 3.9 considers the effects of full year remediation on cumulative 
CPA for regular students. 

table' 3.9 



Three Seaester Cumulative CPA by Full Year Remediation: 
Regular Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better CPA) 





IRem. Both 


Rem Fall 


Rem Spring 


No 






College 


Terns 


N 


Only 


N 


Only 


N 


Rem 


N 


Total N 


Baruch 


83Z 


103 


80Z 


55 




3 


86Z 


181 


342 


Brooklyn 




3 




7 




13 


88 


2422 


2445 


City College 


63 


178 


73 


79 


62Z 


55 


86 


892 


1204 


Hunter 


40 


10 


83 


263 




5 


90 


1077 


1355 


Lehman 




7 


81 


64 


73 


26 


91 


575 


672 


Queens 


77 


66 


92 


654 


86 


28 


95 


1416 


2164 


York 


72 


18 


1 
1 


21 




2 


92 


47 


88 



The findings both suflMrize and add to the information already presented 
in Table 3.8. Although both tables can be sunnarised by saying that at three 
schools (Baruch » York» and Queens) students who took some form of remediation 
were as likely as the non-remedials to achieve a C or better average » the 
outcomes differ in one iiq>ortant respect. Only at Baruch are students who take 
remediation both terms as likely to do as well as those students who had no 
remediation. At Queens and York it is those students who took remediation in 
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Ch« fall term only who compare favorably with the non-remedlals. At all ocher 
senior colleges those regular sCud..aCs who took no reaedlation are the most 
likely to have a C or better average at the end of three seaesters. 

In considering perfonance on grades for the third seaester (Table 3.10) 
we find that at Baruch students who took tuo reaedial courses were more likely 
to achieve a C average in their third seaester than students who took ^o rem- 
ediation. 

TABLE 3.10 

Grade Point Average in the Third SewKSter by First Semester Remediation: 
Regular Students at Senior Colleges 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better CPA) 



Collexe 


Mo Rem ' M 


1 Rem M 


2 or More 
Rem M 


, Total N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City College 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


86Z 183 
86 2429 
80 921 
80 1069 
89 599 
86 1436 
88 49 


78Z 137 
80 10 
66 229 
68 219 
76 37 
79 683 
78 18 


95Z 19 

39 23 
62 47 

82 34 

83 29 
76 21 


i 339 

2439 

1173 

1335 
670 

2148 
1 83 

1 

J 



They wer« also more likely to achieve this average than students who took 



one reaedial course. At Queens students who took two remedial courses were 
about as likely to earn a 2.00 as students who took no reaediation. Stu- 
dents who took two remedial courses did better than studants who took one 
remedial course at the following colleges: Baruch, Uhman, and Queens. 
There was no difference between the two groups at York. At Brooklyn, City 
College, and Hunter, students who took no remediation outperformed those who 
had taken s<»e. 
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Table considers the effects of renediation on credit generation 
for the third seaester* 

TABLE 3.11 

Credits Earned in the Third Seaester by First Seaester 
Remediation: Regular ;»tudents at Senior Colleges 
(Percent Earning 12 or More Credits) 



ColleRe 


. No Ben N 


jl Ben 


N 


2 or More 
Ben H 


Total N 


Baruch 


84Z 


184 


68Z 


139 


63Z 


19 


342 


Brooklyn * 


81 


2435 


70 


10 






2445 


City College 


61 


947 


47 


234 


39 


23 


; 1204 


Hunter 


68 


-1082 


58 


226 


57 


47 


1355 


Leinun 


83 


601 


68 


37 


88 


34 


672 


Queens 


77 


1444 


71 


691 


55 


29 


2164 


York 


67 


48 


45 

i 


18 


«1 


21 


88 



In general* regular students who took no reaediation were aore. likely 
to earn 12 credits in their third tera. Lehaan is an exception to this 
pattern. At this institution 83Z of the students vfao took no reaediation 
generated 12 or aore credits, while 88Z of those. Who took tvo or aore ceae- 
dial courses earned at least this aaiqf^ credits. At Queens the non-reaedials 
vere aore likely to earn 12 credits than tho^ lifao took one reaedial course. 
Hovever, the difference is relatively saall. 

4. Cuaparisons Across High School Average^ A question idiich aay be 
asked about r ediation in this: to what eactent does reaedial work eliainate 
the differences aaong dif f ei:ent levels of students?^ He consider this question 
by re-inspecting Tables 3.6 and 3.10, 3. 7 and 3.1l/ Hith regard to grade 
point average in the third seaester we do not find any cases where roaediation 
has enabled students to perfora as well as students at the next highest level. 
For exaaple, there is no case in which level A students in reaediation outperfora 
regular students. We do find the opposite: students at one level who have taken 



reaedlatloa outperform students et a higher level lAio have taken renedlation. 
For exnple» level A students at Hunter who took no reaediatlon are acre 
likely to earn a 2.00 average than regular students irtio took two or nore 
reaedial courses. Of course, this cannot be construed as a benefit of 
remediation. 

With regard to credit generation. Table 3.11 shoved that at Tor!: 
level A students vho took one remedial course vere more likely to earn 
12 credits in their third term than regular students vho took one remedial 
course. At Lebmin level B students vho took one remedial course were' 
more likely to earn 12 credits, than level A students who took two remedial 
courses (it should be noted, however, that there were only 10 Lehman stu- 
dents in this level B category). 

Su—iary o£ Findings for Senior Colleges 

The above discussion does not indicate that remediation was highly 
effective for the first open admissions class. However, we wish to note 
certain instances where the benefit of remediation is at least suggested. 
City College and Hunter level B students who took remedial work were more 
likely to earn a C average in their third semester than those who had no 
renediatiofr.^ Level B*s at Lehman were more likely to earn 12 credits in 
the third term if they had remediation. 

Level A*s at York yho took remedial work were as likely to earn 12 
credits as those who took no remediation. The same is true at Baruch with 
regard to third semester grade point average. 

Regular students at Baruch who took remediation were more likely 
than non^remedials to earn a C average in the third term. Those at Lehman 



who took two or more remedial courses were also more likely than the non- 
remedials to earn 12 credits in their third semester. 

We do not believe that these findings as yet constitute a clearly 
defined pattern. Data for succeeding semesters and for other classes, are 
required before a more conclusive assessment of remedial effects at the 
senior colleges can be presented. The reader should also bear in mind 
that the effects of tutoring and other support services have yet to be 
assessed. Such an assessment is particularly important for those open 
admissions students who took no remediation. Although they were in no . 
formal remediation, these other services may have facilitated their sur- 
prising performances. 

Analyses of Grade Point Average and Credit Generation; Comnunity Colle ges 

1. Level B Students . Table 3.12 indicat s that remedial work has had 
an Impact at three of the four comnunity colleges. 

TABLE 3.12 

Three Semester Cumulative GPA by First Semester Remediation: 
Level B Students at Conmunity Colleges 
(Percent with GPA of 2.00 or Better) 



College 


No Rem. N 


1 Rem. N 


2 or More 
Rem. N 


Total N 


Klngaborough 

Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queenaborough 
Staten laland 


49Z 229 
70 158 
62 181 
27 99 
41 73 


51Z 178 

52 29 
35 125 
41 61 


50Z 12 

37 132 
22 209 

38 64 


419 
158 
342 
433 
198 



At Klngaborough and Staten laland, studenta who take either one or 
two or more remedial couraea are aa likely to have earn • three semeater 
cumulative GPA of C aa are those atudents who take no reme« tation. At 
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Queensborough, those students who took one remedial course do better than 
the non-remedials, but the same pattern does not persist for those students 
who took two or ©ore remediation courses. 

A similar pattern emerges from inspection of Table 3.13 which con- 
siders the effects of remediation over the full year on cumulative three 
semester grade point average. 



TABLE 3.13 

Three Semester Cumulative 6PA by Full Year Remediation: 
Leyel B Students at Community Colleges 
(Percent with GPA of 2 .05 or Better) 





Rem. 


Both 


Rem. 


Fall 


Rem. Spring 


No 






ColleKe 


Terms 


N 


Only 


N 


Only 


N 


Rem. 


N 


Total N 


Klngsborough 


63Z 


91 


40Z 


99 


48% 


29 


50% 


200 


419 


Manhattan 












1 


70 


157 


518 


NYCCC 


27 


60 


48 


101 


83 


6 


62 


175 


342 


Qtieensborough 


21 


58 


28 


276 




2 


28 


97 


433 


Staten Island 


50 


30 


36 


95 


43 


14 


41 


50 


198 



At Klngsborough^ 50Z of students who took no remediation during their 
freshman year attaitiad at least a 2.00 average after three somes ters. 
However 9 63Z of those who took remedial work both terms of their freshman 
year reach this level. At Staten Island, 41Z of those who took no reme- 
dial work earned a C or better compared with 50Z of those who took reme- 
diation both terms. At Queensborough, students are not doing as well in 
general as at Klngsborough or Staten Island. Nevertheless, those who took 
remediation In the fall -performed as well as those who took no remediation 
at all. 
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Table 3«14 shows the relation of remediation to third semester GPA.- 



X4BLE 3.14 



Grade Point Average in Third Seaester by First Sanest er RMsdiaticm: 

Level B Students at Cdamunity Colleges 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA) 













2 or Hore 




Total N 


CollftKe 


No Rem 




1 1 Eea 


H 


Rem 


N 


Level B 


Klngsborough 


47Z 


-1 

215 


48Z 


166 


44Z 


11 


392 




57 


150 










150 


NYCCC 


53 


179 


31 


29 


35 


121 


329 


Queansborough 


36 


93 


40 


U9 


26 


192 


404 


Stattn Island 


49 


71 


51 


57 


38 


58 


186 



The perforaance of remedial students is noteworthy at Kingsborough, 
Queensborough, and Staten Island. At these three institutions students 
vbo took one remedial course performed as well as those who took no reme- 
diatioua 

We now consider the effects of remediation on credit generation in 
the third semester. The data are presented in Table 3 •IS. At Klngsborough, 
those who took one remedial course in the fall were as likely to earn 12 
credits in their third semester as those ^o took no remediation. 
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TABLE 3.15 

Credits Earned in Third Semest«»r by First Semester Remediation: 
Level B Students Comimlty Colleges 
(Percent Earning 12 or More Credits) 













2 or More 




College 


No Rem. 


N 


1 Rem. 


N 


Rem. 


N 


Total N 


Klngsborough 


49% 


229 


47% 


178 


42% 


12 


419 


Manhattan 


49 


158 










158 


NYCCC 


50 


181 


28 


29 


35 


132 


342 


Queensborough 


2i 


99 


18 


125 


16 


209 


433 


Staten Island 


27 


73 


35 


61 


26 


64 


198 



At Staten Island* those who took one i. "A^.dial course were more likely 



to earn 12 credits* as conpared with those who had no remedial work. At 
Queensborough* students with one remedial course also did about as well as 
those who had no remediation. Only at NYCCC did the non-remedial students 
seem to do significantly better than the remedial students. 



To summarize* when both CTA and credits earned are considered* level B 
students who took remediation at Klngsborough* Queensborough and Staten 
Island are doing as well as students who did not have remediation. 

2. Level A Students . Inspection of Table 3.16 again shows apparent 
benefits of remediation at Klngsborough college. 



TABLE 3.16 

Three Semester Cumulative GPA by First Semester Remediation: 
Level A Students at ComDunity Colleges 
(Percent with GPA of 2.00 or Better) 



Coll«Ke 1 


Mb Sea N ' 


1 BCB H 


2 or Mora 
RCB N 


Total M 
Level ▲ 


Klngcborougb ^ 
Knliattaa 
mccc 1 
Quensborough j 
Stattn Island | 

i 


70% 263 
86 179 
61 221 
56 228 
66 158 


66% 179 

63 38 
52 178 
52 96 


74% 34 

46 104 
38 210 
41 70 


476 
179 
363 
616 
324 
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While 70Z of the level A students who had no renedlatlon earned a 
three semester CPA of C or better, 74X of those who had two or more remedial 
courses attained this level. Moreover, 66Z of those with one remedial 
course reached a C average » thus indicating that they do about as well 
M those with no mediation. At NYCCC, students with one reaedial 
course also do as well as those with no remediation. However, at this 
college those with two remedial courses perform below the level of the 
first two groups. At Queensborough there is little difference between 

those who take no remediation and those who take one remedial course. 
For both groups somewhat better than 50Z of the students attain a three 
semester cumulative GPA of 2.00 or better. At Staten Island non-remedial 
students do significantly better than those who take remediation. 

We now consider the effects of remedial work over the course of the 
full year (Table 3.17). 

TABLE 3.17 

Three Semester Cumulative GPA by Full Year Remediation: 
Level A Students at Community Colleges 
(Percent with GPA of 2.00 or Better) 





Bes Both 


BeBPall 






No 




1 Total 


College 1 


Tenw 


N 


Only 




Oal 


N '■ 


Res 


H 




Kiogsborough 


70Z 


121 


63Z 


92 


53Z 


15 


3ZZ 


248 


476 


Msnhattaa 












4: 


85 


175 


1 179 


HTCCC 


39 


56 


58 


86 


60 


10 


61 


211 


363 


Qusensborough 


21 


44 


48 


344 




i: 


56 


227 


616 


Staten Island 


33 


36 


51 


130 




Z'> 


67 


156 


' 324 
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We note that at Klngaborough those who have had remediation In both 
terms of their freshman year are just as likely to attain a three semester 
cumulative grade point average of C as those who have had no remediation • 
At NYCCC those who took remediation in the fall only do as well as those 
who have had.no remediation.- At Queensborough and Staten Island » however » 
those students have had no remediation outperform those who have had 
some. 



Table 3.1A presents the third semester data for grade point average. 

TABLE 3.1B 

Grade Point Average in Third Semester by First Semester Remediation; 
Level A Students at Caimmmity Colleges (Percent with 2.00 or Better CPA) 



CollcRe 


No Rem H 


1 Be» ' N 


2 or More 
Rem N 


Total N 


Kingsborough 
Manhattan 
HYCCC , 
Quaanaborpugh 

Statan laland 


58Z 258 
72 172 
65 216 
53 219 
64 152 


53Z 174 

54 37 
51 171 
51 91 


65% 34 

48 100 
38 195 
53 66 


466 
172 
353 
585 
309 



Two collegea atand out: Kingsborough and Queenaborough. At Klngsborough 
65Z of thoae with two or more remedial couraes attained at leaat a C average. 
TLia ce^area with 58Z of thoaw who had no remedial work. At Queenaborough 
atudaata with one remedial courae did aa weU aa thoae who had no remedial 
work. 
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Data on credit generation for the third semester are presented in 
Table 3.19. 

TABLE 3.15 

Credits Earned in Third Semester by First Semester Rene.diation; 
Level A Students at 'Community Colleges 
(Percent Earning 12 or More Credits) 













2 or. More 


Total N 


College 


1 No Rem 


' y 


j 1 Rem 


N 


Rem 


N 




Kingsborough 


i 61% 


' 263 


\ S6Z 


179 


j . 

1 65% 


34 


476 


Manhattan 


50 


179 










179 


NYCCC 


i 56 


221 


55 


38 


46 


104 


363 


Queensborough 


i 40 


228 


37 


178 


33 


2i0 


616 


Steten Island 


1 38 


158 


29 

1 


96 


36 


70 


324 



Again, we find that the "remedial groups are doing at least as well 
as the non-remedlals , although the patterns differ from cc lege to college. 
At Kingsborough 65% of those who took two or more remedial courses earned 
12^ credits in their third semester. This compares with 61% of those who * 
took no remediation. One interesting facet of these data involves NYCCC. 
Whereas remediation did not seem effective for level B students at this 
school, it does seem to have some Impact for the level A group. At NYCCC 
students who took one remedial course perform as well as those who had no 
remedial work. The same is true at Queensborough. However, at Staten 
Island it is again those with two or more remedial courses who perform 
as well as those with no remediation. In short, at every college except 
Manhattan (where no formal remediation was given) , at least one remedial 
group does as well as the non-remedials. 
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3« Reg\il« Students , Table 3.20 indicates that remediation does not 
enhance the probabilities of attaining a three semester cumulative grade 
point average of C or better for regular studenta. At Klngsborough, liowever» 
students who have taken one remedial course are reasonably close to those 
who have taken none (83Z for the xpi idlals as against 89% for the non-remedials) • 
At NYCCC the same is true. 



TABLE 3.20 

Three Swuester Cumulative GPA by First Semester Remediation: 
. Regular Students at Co«mity Colleges CPercent with GPA of 2.00 or 



Colftese 


i 

No Rem N 


T 

. 1 Rem N 


I 2 'or More 
Rem N 


, Total N 


Klngsborough * 
Mlabattan 

NTCCC 

Queensborough 
Statea Island' 

. 


1 

1 . 89Z 267 
1 96 228 
86 357 
80 404 
j 82 369 

1 


1 

•83Z 77 " 
50 

79 33 
68 170 
68 82 


t ■ 

7 

■ 55% 76 
56 101 
58 43 

> 


■ 35i 
230 
466 
675 
494 

i 



Table 3.21 presents results for full year remediation. 

TABLE 3.21 

Three Semester Cumulative GPA by Full Year Remediation: 
Regular Students at Community Colleges (Percent with 2.00 or Setter GPA) 



Collese 


Rem Both 
Terms N 


Rem. Fall 
j Onlv N 


' Rem Spring j! No 

Onlv K Ii Rem K 


1 

_ Total H 


Klngsborough 
Manhattan 

MYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


I - - 

88Z 41 

30 34 
19 16 
68 31 


' 81Z 43 
2 

68 75 
6b 255 
64 94 


11 1 

- 2 ; 

53 19 

— 2 
78 9 

1 

L 


89% 256 
96 226 
88 338 
80 402 
82 360 


351 
230 
466 
675 
494 



We find that at Klngsborough, students who took remediation both terms were as 
likely to earn a C average as those who took no remediation. At Queensborough, 
NYCCC, and Staten Island, the performance of the non-remedial group is superior 



to those who have taken remediation. 
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Data on third semester GPA appear in Table 3. 



TABLE 3.22 



Grade Point Average in Third Semester by-First Semester Remediation: 
(Percent with 2.00 or Better GPA) 



College 


Mo Rem N 


1 Rem N 


2 or More 
Rem M 


Total N 


Kingsborough 
Kanhattan 

MYCCC. 

Queeosborough 
Staten Island 


82Z 260 
88 225 
79 355 
75 391 
75 359 


78Z 77 
50 

58 31 
61 167 
77 79 


71Z 7 

56 73 
49 96 
62 42 


344 
227 
459 
654 

480 



Rmedial students at Staten Island are as likely to earn a C average 



as the non-remedial' students. The same is true at Kingsborough. However, 
at niece and Queensboro ugh the non-teaed lal group is clearly superior. 

Table 3.21 considers r«iediation in relation to credit generation for the 
third semester. 

CABLE 3.23 



Credits Earned in Third Series ter by First Semester Remediation: 
Regular Students in Confminity Colleges (Percent Earning 12 or .'tore Credits) 



Collese 


No Rem 


■■ "1 


1 Rem 


N 


2 or More j 

Rtm N 


ToUl N 




Kingsborough 


75% 


267 ' 


73Z 


77 


86Z 


7 


351 




Kanhattan 


7A 


228 i 


50 




1 




230 




NYCCC 


75 


357 I 


52 


33 


' 50 


'6 


466 




QuMiiiboroujgh 


57 


404 ; 


52 


170 


i 43 


xOl 


1 675 




State^ sland 


44 


369 ■ 


40 


82 


. 44 


43 


494 





AC longaborougn ctiose who taV'i remedla^on do as well as Loeoac who nv 



not* Seventy-five percent of the non-remedial students earned 12 or more 
credits. This compares with 73% for the group which took one remed.lal course* 
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Elthty-slx percent of those who took two or more remedial courses earned 
12 credits, but this figure is based on only seven studenjts* At Stat en 
Island students who take remediation (either one or more than two courses) 
perform as well as those who i;ake no compensatory work. At Queensborough 
the non-refi^edlal students are slightly superior to those who have taken 
one remedial course (57Z as against 52% earning 12 credits in their third 
semester). 

Community College Summary 

Our data on the loq^act of remediation at the community colleges reveal 
numerous instances In which remediation has positive effects. Every com- 
munity college which of fer^d- formal remediation courses showed evidence 
of some beneficial effects. Remedial work at Klngsborough seems to have 
worked more consistently than at any other school. 
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CHAPTER A 



AHALYSES OF ATTRITION 



.ERIC 
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CHAPTER 4 
ANALYSES OF ATTRITION 

Introdttutlon _ 

One of the major alM of the CUNY open edaieeione model has been to 
avoid the high attrition ratea characteriatic of open admisaiona plana in 
other univeraitiea. While ao«e of the CUNY attrition data have been pub* 
licly available for aoM timet there have been no analyaea of the under- 
lying charaeteriatiea of dropouta* The purpoae of thia aection ia to begin 
aueh analyaea with the data available to us. 

Before moving to this diacuaaion it ia neceaaary firat to define the 
concept of attrition* aa utilized here. The idea ia atraightforvard: the 
attrition rate both for the fall 1970 aemeater and the spring 1971 aemeater 
ia aimply the percentage of atudenta preaent in one aemeater idio /!:re no 
longer preaent at their original college or a: an y other cmiY colle&e in 
the aemeater ianediately following. That is* . / not include in attri«- 
tion atatiatica thoae atudenta who left their original college to tranafer * 
to another college within the CUNY ayatem. (We also do not Include thoae 
who merely regiatered at a college and theu never attended any clasaea.) 

The diacuaaion in thia chapter will proceed in tr.e following manner* 
Firat we look at CUNY attrition in relation to natxcnel data. Next ve 
conaider attrition in the firat aemeater for the fall 1970 freshmen. We shall 
analyse the relationahip between attrition and high acnool average » ^-ade 
point average* credit generation* credit ratio* remediation* and restt Acted 
program placement. We then carry out a parallel aet of analyaea for attrition 
in the second semester. Third we consider these students who dropped out and 



returned > 



CDNY Attrition Compared with National Data 

One fear expresst^d by nrny has been that the CONY ope^ admissions model 
might become a revolving door in spite of all efforts to keep the attrition 
rate down. It is therefor^ » of great interest to cor oare the CUNY dropout 
rates with national data. Table B provides the information. 

TABIF 3 

CoiL..arison of .CUNY and National One Year Attrition 
Rates (in Fercents) 

ATTRHIOIv 

2 Year Colleges 4 Year Colleges 

National* CUNY** National* CONY* * 

34 38 22 20.5 

* Source: Alexander AstixL» College Dropouts; A National Profile > 

Washington^ D.C.^ American Council on 
Education^ 1972. 

** These are the "official" CUNY data provided by the Office of Data 
Collection. 

* It can be seen that attrition for the CUNY two-year colleges is slightly 
higher than is the case nationally. At the four-year colleges there is 
essentially no difference between the national and local data. 

The above ,data would be more informative if we could break it down by 
high school average categories. Table shows the findings. 
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TABLE 

Conparlson of CUNT and National One Year 
Attrition Rates by High School Average 



High School 2 Year Colleges 4 Year Colleges 

Averages National* CUNY** National* CUNY** 



804- 


32%^ 




18Z 


14Z 




)33Z 


34Z 






75-79 


34Z) 




30d 










)33Z 


29 








) 




70-74 


37 


38 


380 




Less than 70 


43 


42 


45 


37 



* Source: Alexander Astin^ College Dropouts; A National Profile > 

Washington, D.C., American Council on 
Education, 1972 • 

**These are the '^official" CUNY data provided by the Office of Data Collection* 

As the ^able indicates, the holding power of the coosnmity colleges coapares 
very well with the two-year colleges nationally. This is true for all levels 
of high school average. At the CUNY senior colleges, the record looks even 
better. Particularly noteworthy is the finding that the dropout rate is 8Z 
less for the level B students (those with high school averages below 70) . Even 
though CDMY has a graacer proportion of students at the lower end of the high 
school average distribution, and even though its students are aore likely to 
cone fron low Incoae families (a factor which increases the likelihood of 
dropout), the attrition caq>arlsons are quite favorable. 

Analyses of Attrition After One Seacster; Senior Colleges. 

The purpose of this section is to assess the relation between academic 
performance criteria and attrition. We shall consider the relation between 
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attrition and high school average, grade point average, credit generation, 
remediation, and restricted program placement. The data are presented in 
TU>les4.0, 4.1, 4.2, 4.3, and 4.4. 

J . Attrition and High School Average. The data are presented in Table 
4.0. The attrition rate for level B students varies from a low of 14Z for 
York students to a high of 22Z for City College students (we are excluding 
Queens due to the smaU number of leyel B*s). The senior college average 
Is 1S%. With the exception of York, aU of the colleges cluster rather 
closely around this flg-ire. 

For the level k stt.dents, Baruch, Brooklyn, and Queens have the lowest 
rates (9Z, 8Z, and lOZ respectively). Hunter (17Z) and Lehman (16Z) L-.^ 
the highest rates. The senior college average Is 12Z. 

Amng regular studebts the overall senior college dropout rate was 7Z. 
The lowest individual attrition rate was at Brooklyn (4Z). The highest rate 
'MS at York, where 15Z of the regulnr students did not return for the second 
semester. 

With the exception of York, the relationship between high school average 
and attrition is linear. That is, attrition rates are always hi^r for 
level B students than for level A students, and the rate for the level A*s 
is always higher than for the regulars. At York, there is essentially no 
difference in dropout rate across high school average categories. Regular 
students at York are just as likely to drop out as level B students. 

For the senior colleges, as a group, the level B attrition rate is 
almost three times higher than the rate for reguUr students. When we 
look at the individual coUeges, there are departures from this result. 
At Brooklyn, the dropout rate of level B's is more than four times greater 
than for the reguUr students. At City College the B's are almost four 
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tines as likely to drop out as the regulars. At Hunter and Lehaaut the 
level B*s are only about twice as likely to drop out as the regular students. 

At Huntert LebMn, and Torkt levelr-B*s are scarcely mre likely to drop 
out than level A*s. Hoiiever» at Barucht Brooklyn» and City College* the 
B*s are twice as Ifkely to drop out than are the A*s. In short* there 
are differences aaong jjidlvidual colleges in the extent to which high school 
average is related to attrition rates. 

TABLE 4.0 

First Semester Attrition Rates By High School Average: 

Senior Colleges 



LEVELS 

B A Regular 



Collexe 


Dropout 
Kate 


Huaber of 
Dropouts 


Dropout 
Bete 


Muaiber »£ 
Dropouts 


Dropout 
Bete 


Ilnaber of 
Dropouts 


Baruch 


17S 


14 


91 


62 


6Z 


25 


Brooklyn 


18 


26 


8 


67 


4 


104 


City College 


22 


8 


U 


88 


6 


88 


Hunter 


21 


8 


17 


141 




182 


liitlntn 


17 


17 


16 


156 


9 


80 


Queens 


67 


8 


10 


53 


6 


150 


York 


14 


10 


13 


67 


15 


17 


CONY. Sr. Coll. Av. 




91 


12 


634 

1 


7 


646 
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2. Attrition and credit Generation , The data are presented In Table 4.1. 
One can see that the attrition rate Is very high among those who did not earn 
any credits In their first term. ThlTls true for all levels of students at 
all colleges. It should be pointed out. that the usual pattern of students in 
this category is to drop out before the semester is coiqileted. Thus, no 
credits are earned. The pattern is not one "of completing the semester, earn- 
ing no credits, and then dropping, out. Only for level B's does the sequence 
become problematic since many of them had a full schedule of remedial courses 
which offered no credits. 

In general, the more credits a student earns, the less likely is he to 
drop out. For the level b students this is clearly the case althoufh the 
numbers involved are very small. Only at Baruch is there a suggestion that 
this relationship does not hold. 

For the level A students the attrition rate is very low for those %iho 
earned 12 or more credits. ^TOe rate does not rise dramatically for those 
who earned less than 12 credits. For example, at Baruch 21 of those who 
earned 12 or more credits dropped oat, while 52 of those who earned less 
than 12 credits dropped out. Only at Lehman dcs the attrition rate seem 
high when the students earning less than 12 credits (drop out at the rate 
of 17Z) are conqpared with those who earned more thsua 12 credits ( a rate 
of 4Z). 

For regular students the only exceptloa to the trends noted above occurs 
at York where students earning 12 or more credits arc more likely to drop 
out than those viiO earned between 1 and 11 credits. 
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TABLE 4.1 

First Semester Attrition in Relation to Credits Earned: 
Senior Colleges 



LEVEL B 



College 


12 or More 
Credits Earned 


1-11 Credits 
Earned 


No Credits 
Earned 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 

iSLte N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

Htinter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


8Z 12 
4 28 
0 5 
0 6 
0 11 
3 

0 14 


4Z 55 
12 73 
12 25 

4 23 

11 71 
71 7 

12 50 


69Z 16 
39 41 
83 6 
70 10 
50 18 
2 

57 7 


83 
142 
36 
39 
100 
12 
71 






LEVEL A 


Colle<»« 


12 or More 
Credits Earned 


1-11 Credits 
Earned 


No Credits 
Earned 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate K 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

Hunter 

Lehnan 

Queens 

York 


2Z 242 

1 433 

2 330 
4 295 
4 542 

3 222 
7 246 


5Z 360 
6 382 
9 423 
12 454 
17 353 
10 254 
U 256 


61Z 66 
68 56 
60 73 
72 107 
74 101 
57 37 
67 33 


668 
871 
826 
856 
996 
513 
535 






1 REGULAR 


College 


12 or More 
Credits Earned 


1-11 Credits 
Earned 


No v.redits 
Earned 




Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Total N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


2Z 266 
2 2287 

2 1010 
5 1129 
4 698 

3 1842 
14 79 


7Z 120 

7 461 

8 340 
13 438 
17 116 
10 639 

0 31 


72Z 18 
74 39 
70' 59 
83 87 
83 35 
69 49 
100 6 


404 
2787 
1409 
165^ 

849 
2530 

116 
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3. Attrition and Grade Pblnt Average > Inspection of the data In Table 
4.2 indicates that there are no exceptions |o^the overall finding that grade 
point average is very strongly related to attrition at all levels* However, 
there is vide variation in the degree to which grade point average is asso- 
ciated with attrition. Among level B students at Baruch, those who earn less 
than a 2.00 ai.^ more than three tines as likely to drop out as those who earn 
above a 2.00 average. At Lehman none of the level B students who earned a 
C average dropped out, while 18Z of those below this average failed to return 
for their second semester. At York, Hunter and City College, students who 
did not earn a C average were more likely to drop out than their peers who 
did attain this level but the differences in attrition rates were smaller. 

For the level A students, the dropout rate among those who earned a 2^00 
or better varied from a low of 2% at Baruch to a high of BX at York. The 
range is very large among those who did not earn at least a C average. It 
varies from a low of 5Z at Baruch to a high of 38Z at queens. At the latter 
school, the probability of dropping out for a student who did not earn a C 
average was more than si Imes greater as conqpared with students who did 
reach this level. 

For regular students the dropout rate is very low among those who 
attained a 2.00 or better. One exception to this finding is York where 
the rate is lOZ. Queens is again the college where the probabilities of 
dropping out Increase most drastically if students do not attain a 2.00 
av^age. At this casqius such students were ten times more likely to leave 
than those students who earned at least a C average in their first term. 
At Baruch and York such slow starting students were only about three times 
more likely to drop out. 
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TABLE 4.2 

First Seaester Attrition in Relation to Grade Point Average: 

Senior Colleges 



LEVELS 


College 


2.00 or Better 


Less Than 2.00 


No Grade Point Av. 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Baruch 


5Z 


22 


18Z 


57 




4" 


83 


Brooklyn 


9. 


53 


23 


88 




1 


142 


City College 


13 


8 


22 


27 




1 


36 


Hunter 


U 


20 


20 


17 




2 


39 


Lehaan 


0 


13 


18 


82 




3 


98 


Queens 


60 


10 








2 


12 


York 


U 


38 


18 


33 






71 



LEV E L A 



College 


2.00 or Better 


Less Than 2.00 


No Grade Point Av. 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Baruch ' 


2Z 


338 


5Z 


323 


60Z 


5 


666 


Brooklyn 


4 


514 


14 


355 




1 


870 


City College 


3 


347 


15 


467 


78 


9 


823 


Hunter 


7 


570 


30 


259 


80 


25 


854 


Lefaaan 


6 


402 


21 


579 


83 


12 


993 


Queens 


6 


456 


38 


40 


53 


15 


511 


Tork 


8 


367 


21 


164 




3 


534 



REG U L A R 



College 


2.00 or Better 


Less Than 2.00 


No Grade Point Av. 


Total ^ 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 
R£te 


N 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Baruch 


2Z 


316 


7Z 


86 




2 


404 


Brooklyn 


2 


2216 


9 


570 




1 


2787 


City College 


3 


1082 


18 


319 




4 


1405 


Bunter 


6 


13^5 


33 


244 


93Z 


15 


1654 


Lehman 


5 


63\ 


21 


216 




1 


848 


Queens 


5 


2459 


50 


56* 


67 


15 


2530 


fork 


10 


92 


33 


24 






116 



\ 
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TABLE 4.3 



First Semester Attrition in Relation to Credit Ratio: 
Senior lieges 



L E V E L B 






.75 or Better 


Less Thax. .75 


No Credit Ratio 


Total N 


College 


Dropout 
Sate N . 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
1 Rate N 


Baruch 
Brooklyn 
City Coll. 
Hunter 
■ Lehman 
Queens 
York 


6Z 48 

6 53 

8 13 ' 

7 14 
7 30 

57 7 
5 39 


OZ 19 

15 4iJ 
12 17 

0 15 
12 52 
~ 3 

16 25 


67Z 12 
38 40 
80 5 
63 8 
50 14 

57 7 


79 
141 
35 
37 
96 
10 
-71 



LEVEL A 






.75 or Better 


Less Than .75 


No Credit Ratio 


Total N 


College 


' Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


3Z 448 

2 598 

3 535 
6. 530 

5 638 

6 435 

7 379 


6Z 154 
9 217 
13 218 
. 15 219 

19 257 

20 41 
15 123 


61% 59 

69 54 
61 61 

70 81 
75 . 87 
60 20 
63 30 


661 
869 
814 
830 
962 
496 
532 






^ REGULAR 


College 


.75 or Better 


Less Than .75 


No Credit Ratio 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

'.unter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York ^ 


3Z 353 
2 2494 
2 1212 
6 1405 
5 733 
4 2392 
12 95 


6Z 33 
7 254 
13 148 
12 162 
20 81 
19 89 
0 15 


75% 16 

74 38 

75 51 

81 72 

82 34 
71 34 

100 6 


402 
2786 
1401 
1639 

848 
2515 

116 



78 



4. Attrition In Relation to Credit Ratlo > The credit ratio s* /^arizes 
the relationship between credits attempted and credits earned. The higher 
the ratio, the more successful Is the student In earning the credits for 
which he registers. Those who have no credit ratio are generally the stu- 
dents who dropped out during the semester and earned no credits. The other 
two categories are mostly comprised of students who stayed for the semester, 
earned less credits than they attempted, and then left school. 

Table 4.3 shows three cases which depart from the general finding that 
8tude4.t8 with credit ratios of less than .75 are more likely to drop out: 
These are at Baruch and Hunter for level B students, and at York for regular 
students. (However, at Hunter only one case Is Involved). 

5. First Semester Attrition In Relation to Remediation . For level B 
students we note three patterns In the relation of remediation to attrition. 
(See Table 4.4>. The first Is exemplified by Baruch, where the attrition 
rate among students who received no remediation Is 40%, but dropped to 17% 
for students with one remedial course and 11% for those taking two or more 
remedial courses. A second pattern Is exemplified by Brooklyn. Here, stu- 
dents taking one remedial course have a somewhat higher attrition rate than, 
those taking none. A third pattern Is apparent at Lehman and York. At these 
schools attrition Is essentially unrelated to whether the student takes reme* 
dlatlon (the relatively small percentage differences can be discounted due to 
the small number of students Involved). 

For levftl A studcttts, no clMT'^atjtanis em e r ge . Sather, the picture 
one of diversity. At Baruch attrition Is unrelated to remediation, whereas 
at Brooklyn students who do not take remediation are less likely to drop out. 



TABLE 4.4 



First Semester Attrition in Relation to Remediation: 
Senior Colleges 







L E 


V E L B 












No Remediation 


1 Remediation 


2 or More Rem. 






Dropout 




Dropout 










College 


Rate 


N 


•Rate 


N 


■ Rate 


N 


Total N 


Baruch 


. 40% 


10 


17% 


35 


11% 


38 


83 


Brooklyn 


16 


92 


22 


50 






142 ^ 


City College 


31 


16 


12 


17 




3 


36 


Hunter 


27 


22 


15 • 


13 




4 


39 


Lehman 


16 


19 


14 


22 


19 


59 


100 


Queens 


75 


8 




1 




3 


12 


York 


17 


12 


12 


17 


1^ • 


42 


71 







L E 


VE L A 












No Remediation 


1 Remediation 


2 or More 


. Rem. 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Total N 


College 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Baruch 


10% 


253 


9% 


303 




115 


671 


Brooklyn 


7 


751 


13 


118 




2 


871 


City College 


9 


395 


11 


N345 


17 


87 


827 


Hunter 


14 


430 


Zl 


337 


12 


92 


859 


Lehman 


13 


629 


21 


155 


18 


212 


996 


Queens 


13 


181 


10 


255 


6 


78 


514 


York 


13 


219 


15 


142 


10 


176 


537 







R E 


G U L A R 












No Remediation 


1 Remediation 


2 or More 


Rem. 






Dropout 




-&ropout 




Dropout 




Total N 


College 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


Is 


Baruch 


5% 


218 


7% 


164 


13% 


23 


405 


Brooklyn 


4 


2773 


20 


15 






2704 


City College 


6 


1113 


7 


268 


3 


2i 


1410 


Hunter 


10 


1307 


15 


293 


8 


60 


1662 


Lehman 


9 


750 


10 


49 


16 


50 


849 


Queens 


4 


1680 


6 


818 


9 


33 


2531 


Yt 


18 


68 


16 


25 


4 


23 


116 
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On the other hand, at City College students who take no reoodlatlon or one 
remedial course are equally likely to drop out, but those who take two or 
acre remedial courses exhibit a higher attrition rate. 

The same diversity of findings is also apparent in the case of the 
regular students. Moreover, »hat was true for level A students at a given 
coUege is not necessarily true for regular students at that college. Thus, 
at Baruch and Lehman, students who take two or more remedial courses have 
a higher attrition rate than those who take one or none. The reverse holds 
for York. That is, those who take two or more remedial courses have a 
lower rate than those who take one or none. At Hunter students who take 
two remedial courses have about the same probability af attrition as stu- 
dents who take no remediation. However, both groups exhibit a lower 
attrition rate than the students who take one remedial course. 

6. Attrition in Relation to Restricted Programs. It has been thought 
that a gcod device for easing students into the mainstream of college work 
is to restrict the number of credits which they attempt initially, especially 
ir. the case of students with weak academic preparation. The effects of such 
restricted programming on attrition are presented in Table 4.5. 

For level B students, it does not appear that restricted programming 
decreases attrition. Indeed, the opposite is the case. The one exception 
to this .trend is at Brooklyn where the attrition rate among students attempt- 
ing 8 to 11 credits is about the same as those attempting 12 or more credits. 
In general, the number of cases is too small to permit any definitive analysis. 
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TABLE 4.5 



First Seaester Attrition in Relation to Credits Atte^>ted: 
Senior ColleRes 



LEVEL B 





Hone Atteapted 


1-3 Credits 


4-7 Credits 


8-11 Credits 


12/More 
Credits 






Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


n 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


lotal 


College 


Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




N 


Baruch 




4 




4 


26Z 


19 


IIZ 


36 


5Z 


20 


83 


Brooklyn 




1 


43Z 


7 


30 


27 


12 


42 


14 


65 


142 


City College 




1 




2 


57 


7 


17 


12 


0 


14 


36 


Hunter 




2 




4 


33 


6 


10 


10 


0 


17 


39 






4 




3 




4 


24 


21 


10 


68 


100 


Queens 




2 








1 


83 


6 




3 


12 


York \ 






80 


5 


25 


12 


11 


28 


0 


26 


71 



LEVEL A 





None Atttapted 


1-3 Credits 


4-7 Credits 


8-11 Creoltfl 12/Hore 






















1 Credits 








Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 




Dropout 


N 


Total 


College 


Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




N 


Baruch 


52 


7 


33Z 


15 


16Z 


67 


9Z 


226 


6Z 


353 


668 


Brooklyn 




2 


57 


7 


44 


27 


12 


138 


5 


697 


871 


City College 


5.8 


12 


43 


14 


33 


43 


14 


208 


6 


549 


826 


Hunter 


77 


26 


71 


58 


35 


71 


19 


197 


8 


504 


856 


Lehaan 


71 


14 


79 


14 


40 


20 


28 


68 


12 


880 


996 


Queens 


53 


17 


40 


20 


16 


75 


9 


155 


4 


246 


513 


York 




3 


63 


8 


19 


32 


11 


133 


11 


359 


535 



REGULAR 





None Atteovted 


1-3 Credits 


4-7 Credits 


8-11 C- 


edits 


12/More 




« 




















Credits 








Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Total 


College 


Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




N 


Baruch 




2 




3 


17Z 


18 


IIZ 


82 


3X 


299 


404 


Brooklyn 




1 


43Z 


7 


26 


19 


12 


U3 


3 


2647 


2787 


City College 


38Z 


8 


69 


16 


30 


33 


12 


169 


4 


U83 


1409 


lunter 


93 


15 


73 


52 


36 . 


73 


16 


200 


6 


1314 


1654 


Lehaan 




1 


83 


6 




4 


25 


24 


8 


814 


849 


(hieens 


67 


15 


32 


31 


20 


106 


10 


436 


3- 


1942 


2530 


fork 




1 




2 


33 


6 


9 


11 


12 


97 


116 
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For level A students, those vho register for 12 or aore credits have a 
lower attrition rate than those who register for less. York is the only ex- 
ception, and in this case there is no difference between students taking 12 
or sore credits and students taking between 8 and U credits. For regu!jkr stu- 
dents the findings are the saae, and York is again the exception. At this 
school, as with the tork level A*s, students taking 12 or more credits have 
about the saae attrition rate as those students who register for between 8 
and 11 credits. 

Analyses of Attrition After Two Seaesters; Senior Colle.^es 

1. Second Seaester Attrition bv High School Average. Table 4.6 presents 
the data on second seaester attrition. That is, it provides the attrition 
rates in the second seaester for those students who returned for that 
seaester. One can see a great deal of variabUity in-the rates for level B 
students. The rate is lowest at City College (7Z) and highest at Uhaan (49Z). 
The high rate at Queens is discounted due to che very small nuaber of students 
involved. In short, a Lehaan level B student is seven tiaes core likely co 
drop out than a City College level B. 

Vhe variability among colleges is saaller for the level A students. 
City College and Hunfter have the lowest rates (about: lOZ), while Lehaan 
has the 'nicest rates (25%). 

Intercollege variability is even saaller for the regular students. 
At Hunter the rate is 8%, while at Lehaan it is 13%. 

Anoi;her way of looking at the attrition data Is to compare level B, A» 
and regular students. The doainant pattern is the one we have observee 
before: the higher the high school average, the lower the attrition rate. 
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However, certain colleges d^ert from this pattern* At^ City College 
the attrition is lowest for the level B students, and the differences 
awmg levels are very snail* Indeed, it sight be said that at City 
College high school average is essentially unrelated to the probability 
of attrition. This is also true at York and Hunter* The two schools with 
the largest discrepancy in attrition rate between regular and level B 
students are Brooklyn and Lehnsn. At BrocdJ^yn the level B*s are alaost 
four tlaes as likely to drop out as the regulars. The sane is true at 
lehaan. 

TABLE 4.6 



Second Seaester Attrition Kates by High School Average 

Senior Colleges 







LEVELS 










B 




k 




Regular 


College 


Dropoct 
late 


Huaber of 
Dropouts 


Dropout 
Kate 


Huaber of 
Dropouts 


Dropout 
Sate 


Huaber of 
Dropouts 


Baruch 


26Z 


18 


18Z 


108 


lOZ 


38 


Brooklyn 


34 


39 


14 




9 


239 


City College 


7 


2 


U 


84 


9 


U8 


Hunter 


10 


3 


9 


67 


8 


125 


Lehaan 


49 


41 


25 


208 


13 


97 


Queens 




2 


14 


64 


9 


217 


York 


13 


8 


14 


66 


U 


11 

















2* Second Seaester Attrition in Relation to Grade Point Average > Tat 
data are presented in Table 4. 7. Inspection shows clearly that attrition 
rates are extreaely sensitive to variation in the two seaester cuaulative 
grade point averagea At York, level B students who earn less than a C 
average were twice as likely to drop out as those irtio < »med a C or better* 
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TABLE 4.7 

Second Seaester Attrition in Relation to One Year Cumulative Grade 

Point Avenge: Senior Colleges 







LEVEL 


B 








' 2.00 or 


Better 


Less Than 2.00 






Dropout 






Dropout 






Collese 


Rate 


N 




Rate 


N . 


Total N 


Baruch 


lOZ 


21 




33Z 


48 


69 


Brooklyn 


12 


" 50 




50" 


66 


U6 


City College 


S - 


4 




8 


24 


28 


Bunter 




14 




27 . 


17 


31 




8 


12 




56 


71 


83 


Queens 


50 


4 








4 


York 


9 


34 




19 


27 


61 








LEVEL 


A 








2.00 or 


Better 


Less Than 2.00 






Dropout 






Dropout 






College 


Rate 


N 




Rate 


N 


Total N 


Baruch 


9Z 


287 




27Z 


322 


609 


Brooklyn 


9 


485 




23 


319 


804 


City College 


7 


335 




15 


404 


739 


Hunter 


9 


388 




14 


230 


718 


Lebaan 


5 


397 




43 


433 


840 


Queens 


12 


444 




53 


17 


461 


York 


10 


332 




23 


138 


470 







R E G U 


L A R 




1 




2.00 or 


Better 


Less Than 2.0C 






Dropout 


,1 


Dropout 






College 


Rate 


N 1 


Rate 


N 


Total N 


Baruch 


6Z 


291 


24Z 


89 


380 


Brooklyn 


7 


2254 


19 


430 


2684 


City College 


7 


1036 


17 


286 


1322 


Hunter 


7 


1314 


19 


166 


1480 


Lehaan 


5 


610 


41 


159 


769 


Queens 


9 


2366 


1 60 


15 


2381 


York 


10 


80 


\ 16 


19 


99 _ 
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At UtaMn, the focMt were seven tlaes aore likely to drop out. 

ror iMvei A students the dropout^ rate aaong those who failed to attain 
a C average is lowest at Hunter and City CoUege <14Z ««» 15Z respectively). 
It Is highest at Letaan (43Z) and. Queens (53Z). At Clty .CoUeg^, students - 
who attained less than a 2.00 were about twice as likely to drop out than 
their counterparts who did earn a 2.00 or hotter. At Letawn they were 
about eight tiws as likely to drop out. 

ror regulsf students, the probabiUty of attrition awmg students who 
did not att^ a C average was lowest at York, City College, Brooklyn, and 
Hunter. The probabiUty was highest at LrtMn (the percentage is even 
higher at Queens but it is based on only 15 students). At Lehiran and 
Bamch, studnts below a C average are four tlMa aore likely to drop out 
. thm students above this level. At York, the ratio is 1.6 to 1. 

In iiiMij. it appears that attrition is very sensitive to differences 
in grade point average. Moreover, it is noteworthy that awmg the students 
who attain less than a C average at the end of their first year, the attti- 
tion rates no longer are sensitive to differences in high school record. 
That is, regular students who fail to earn a C aveiage are just as Ukeiy to 
drop out as level A students who faU oelow this level; indeed, at Queens ^sad 
iHKer the data aS«gest that regular students are slight3y 225« ^^^^^ 
out tSMsn level A»s if th^r fail to attain a 2.00 average. 

3. Second Semester Attrition in Relation to Credit Generation . For 
level 1> students we again see that attrition rates are quite sensitive to credit 
earning performance. Leaving out Queens where the numbers are too sisall, we 
see from Table 4.8 that among students who earn less than 24 credits the attri- 
tion rate varies from a low of about 8% at Hunter and City College to a high 
of 56Z at Lalaaa. 
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TABLE 4.8 

Second Semester Attrition in Relation to One Year Cumulative 
Credits Earned: Senior Colleges 



LEVEL B 




24 or More Credits 


Less Than 24 Credits I 


No Credits 




Co liege 


Dropout 
Bate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Total M 


Baruch 
Brooklyn ^ 
City College 
Hunter 
Lehman 
Queens 
York ' 


OZ 13 
11 18 
0 4 

3 

7 15 
1 

. 7 15 


- 

30Z 54 
30 84 
9 23 
8 26 
56 64 
67 3 
13 * 45 


- 2 2 
86 14 

- 1 
2 

- 4 
100 .1 


69 
116 
28 
31 
83 
4 
61 







LEVEL A 












24 or More Credits 


Less Than 24 Credits 


No Credits 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 


Total N 


College 


Rate 


N 


Bate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Baruch 


4Z 


217 


23Z ■ 


376 


81% 


16 


600 


Brooklyn 


6 


409 


22 


388 


71 


7 


804 


City College 


4 


312 


16 


414 


31 


13 


730 


Hunter 


5 


237 


10 


464 


41 


17 


718 


Lehman 


6 


489 


50 


339 


83 


12 


840 


Queens 


6 


207 


19 


246 


63 


8 


1 461 


York 


7 


224 


20 


239 


43 


7 


470 

1 i 







REGULAR 








V 




24 or More Credits 


Less Than 


24 Credits 


i No Credits 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Total N 


College' 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Baruch 


5Z 


246 


18Z 


130 




4 


380 


Brooklyn 


5 


2256 


27 


422 


50 


6 


2684 


City College 


6 


946 


15 


369 


57 


7 


1322 


Hunter 


4 


1005 


18 


467 


36 


8 


1480 


Lehman 


6 


645 


49 


121 




3 


769 


Queens 


5 


1752 


19 


621 


75 


8 


2381 


York 


8 


66 


18 


33 






99 
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For level A students there is similar variability r At Hunter only 10% 
of the level A's who earned less than 24 credits dropped out. At this college 
they were twice as likely to drop out as their counterparts who rtrart Mt iMSt 
24 credits. On the other hand at Letaan the attrition rate was 50Z anong 
those who failed to earn 24 credits. NOt only is this five tines greater 
than Che rate at Hunter, it is also aore than eight tines greater than the 
level A students at Lehnan who did earn 24 or nore credits. . 

For regular students, failure to earn 24 credits results in an attrition 
rate of 49Z at Lehnan, but only 15Z at City College, folloiied closely by Baruch, 
loater and York with 18Z. — 

4. Second Senester Attrition in Relation to Credit Ratio . Table 4.9 
presents the data. The credit ratio also appears to be strongly associated 

with attrition. The strength of this association varies considerably fron 
college to college. We note what now seens to be an energing pattern: that 
failure to neet a acadenic criterion such as a C average, or earning 

24 credits, or attaining a credit ratio of .75 or beccer, has less drastic 
effects on attrition at City College and Hunter. On the other h*nd, the effects 

. are very strong at Lehman. 

Another noteworthy finding is chat differences in attrition between 
level B, A, and regular students seen to have less iapact than acadenic per- 
fomance in college itself. Thus, while regular students have a lower drop- 
out rate in general, when we introduce perfomance variables such as credit 
ratio, the situatimTi^irns itself around. For example, at Baruch, Lehnan, 
and Queens, regular students with a credit ratio of less than .75 have a higher 
attrition rate than level A's with a low credit ratio. 
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TABLE 4*9 

Second Semester, Attrition in Relation to 
One Year Cumulative Credit Ratio: 
Senior Colleges 



LEVELB 






•75 or Better 


Less Than .75 


No Credit Ratio 


Total N 


College 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 

' Rate N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

Bunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


9% 35 
5 41 
12 

0 10 
16 32 
~ 3 . 

8 36 


41Z 32 
41 . 61 
13 15 
31 19 
68 47 
1 

17 24 


— 2 

86 Z 14 

— 1 ^ 
2 

— 4 
1 


69 
116 
28 
31 
83 
4 
61 






L E V E L A 


College 


.75 or Better ' 


Less Than .75 


No Credit Ratio 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate . N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll* 

Bunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


7Z 426 

6 568 

7 515 
6 483 

10 613 

11 400 
9 355 


39Z 167 
33 229- 
21 211 
13 218 
62 215 
28 53 
30 108 


87Z 15 
71 7 
33 12 
43 14 
83 12 
4 

50 6 


608 
804 
738 
715 
840 
457 
469 








REGULAR 


College 


.75 or Better 


Less Than .75 


No Credit Ratio 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 

Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


61 344 
7 2445 
7 1163 

6 1312 

7 700 

8 2291 
7 84 


44% 32 
33 233 
24 152 
24 160 
74 66 
35 82 
33 15 


4 

50Z 6 
50 6 
38 8 
3 

67 6 


380 
2684 
1321 
1480 

769 
2379 
99 
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5. Dropout and Re-entry. Table 4.10 preienti data pertaining to those 
students who dropped out after their first semester hut who returned at the 
beginning of the faU 1971 ssMSter. It can be seen that there is considerable 
institutional varlabUlty in return rates. Aa»ng level B students at Brooklyn. 
8Z of the dropouts re-entered. At the other extreme. 75Z of the dropouts at 
Queens returned, and 40Z of those at York returned. It should be noted 
here that the returns did not necessarily re-enter their original college, 
they may also have returned to some other CUmT campus. 

Considerable institutional variabUlty is also apparent for level A stu- 
dents. The rate was llZ at Baruch and 42Z at York. Hunter also has a high 
return rate (40Z). followed by Lehman (32Z). Baruch and Brooklyn show the 
lowest return rates (28Z) for regular students, while Hunter. Lehman, and 
York have the highest ratei (all over 40Z). 

Coi^arisons of return rates by level reveals different patterns. At 
Brooklyn the rate is positively assotUfted with high school average. That 
is. among level B*s the return rate is 8Z. among A's it is 19Z. and among 

regulars 28Z. Also conforming to this pattern are City College. Hunter and 
Lehman. On the other hud. at Baruch level B dropouts are more likely to 
return than level A's. 



TABLE 4.10 

Return Rate of First Semester Dropouts: Senior Colleges 
(Percent Returning for Third Semester) 



LEVEL B 




Number o{ 


Number of 


Return 


Collese 


Dropouts 


Returnees 


Rate 


Baruch 


14 


3- 


21% 


Brooklyn 


26 


2 


8 


City College 


8 


1 


13 


Hunter 


8 


1 


13 


Lehnan 


17 


2 


12 


Queens 


8 


6 


75 


York 


10 


4 


40 





LEV 


'EL A 






Number of 


Number of 


Return 


Collese 


Dropouts 


Returnees 


Rate . 


Baruch 


62 


7 


IIZ 


Brooklyn 


67 


13 


19 


City College 


88 


19 


22 


Hunter 


141 


56 


40 


Lehman 


156 


50 


32 


Queens 


53 


16 


30 


York 


67 


28 


42 



REGULAR 




Number of 


Number of 


Return 


College 


Dropouts 


Returnees 


Rate 


Baruch 


2S 


7 


3$X 


Brooklyn 


104 


29 


28 


City College 


88 


27 


31 


Hunter 


182 


77 


42 


Lehman 


80 


34 


43 


Queens 


150 


50 


33 


York 


17 


7 


41 
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Analysts of Attrition After One Semester; ' CoBmnlty Collegea 

1* Attrition and High School Average > Table 4.11 Indicates considerable^ 
Institutional variation in attrition rates for lievel B students. At Kings- 
borough the rate Is 142, irtille at Staten Island It Is 30Z. In short » level 
B students are nore than twice as likely to drop out at Staten Island as 
they are at Klngsborough. 

^ Klngsborough also has the lowest dropout rate for level A*s (9Z), while 
Staten Island Is again the highest (26Z), followed by Manhattan (24Z). Kings- 
borough is again lowest for regular students with an attrition rate of 9Z. 
The highest rates are found at Manhattan and Queensborough (both 23Z). 

TABLE 4.11 



First Semester Attrition Rates In Relation to High School Averages: 

Community Colleges 





L 


B V E L S 














B 




A 


Regular 




Dropout 


No. of 


Dropout. 


No. of 


Dropout 


No. of 


College 


Rate 


Dropouts 


Rate - 


Dropouts 


Rate 


Dropouts 


Klngsborough 


14Z 


89 


9 


59 


9 


38 


Manhattan 


24 


60 


24 


68 


23 


80 


HYCCC 


16 


86 


15 


79 


11 


66 


Queensborough 


28 


217 


20 


199 


23 


239 


Staten Island 


30 


112 


26 


141 


16 


116 


CUNY COMMOMITY COL. AV. 


22 


564 


18 


546 


17 


539 



2s Attrition and Credit Generation s For level B students we note a 
finding (Table 4s 12) which we have not observed before: at Queensborough 
and Staten Island level B students who earn twelve or more credits are no 
less likely to drop out than their counterparts who earn less than twelves 
There Is also considerable variability in the extent to which attrition 



Is sensitive to credit generations Thus» at NYCCC only 8Z of those who 
fail to earn twelve credits drop outs On the other hand at Manhattan this 
was true for 33Z of those who earned less than twelve credits s 
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For Uv«l 4 •tttdmc* thoM lAo Mtnad btloir tiMlve credits are elwaye 
aere likely to drop out. Houever* there Is egein considerable instittttiofial 
variability. At NYCCC and Queensborotath the attrition rate is HZ aaong 
this group. At Kaahattaa it is 28%. 

Begular students vbo earn less than twelve credits always have a higher 
attrition rate than those «hr ' earn twelve credits or more. There is again 
institutional variability* but it is not as great aa for the level B and level A 
students. At MYCCC 13Z of regulars who failed to earn twelvf credits dropped 
out. Nsahattaa College is again the highest with a 23Z attrition rate^ 

3. Attrition and Grade Point Average. Table 4.13 present the data. 
At Kittgsborough lOZ of the students who earned less than a C average dropped 
out coHpared with S2Z of the level B students of Huhattan. >We also note 
that at Kittgsborough whether or not a student earns a 2.00 average seees 
unrelated to attrition rates. This is not true for aiqr other school. 

For level A students the attritiot .*ate aaong those who failed to 
attain a C average is again lowest at Kingsborough (12Z)» while it is 
highest for Kanhattan (44Z). The data for regular students also fit this 
pattern. That is» at Kingsborou^ the attrition rate is lowest (15Z) aaong 
those students below a C average* while it is highest (67Z) at Kanhattan. 
We also note that with the exception of Staten Island* level A students with . 
less than a C average are less likely to drop out than the regular students 
who failed to attain a C. 



TABLE 4.12 
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First S«M*t«r Attrition in ReUtion to 
Credits Earned: Cowunity Colleges 



LEVEL B 






12 or More 
Credits Earned 


1-11 Credits 
Earned 


Mo Credits 
Earned 




Collete 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Total M 


Kl.ngsborougb 
Hsnhattan 

MYCCC 

Queensborough 
Ststen Island 


5%^ 243 
8 103 
3 183 
17 77 
21 80 


IIX 351 
33 135 
8 279 
14 509 
20 231 


66Z 55 
78 9 
75 79 
68 197 
78 63 


649 
247 
541 
783 
374 






LEVEL A 






12 or More 
Credits Earned 


1-11 Credits 
Earned 


Mo Credits 
Earned 




. Collete 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Dropout . 
Rate M 


Total M 


Kin^sborough^ 

Manhattan 

MTCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


IZ 347 
16 141 
2 237 
7 179 
13 164 


15X 267 
28 132 
11 228 
11 629 
21 313 


63Z 24 
82 11 
76 66 
66 181 
71 73 


638 
284 
531 
989 
550 






REGULAR 




12 or More 
Credits Earned 


1-11 Credits 
Earned 


Mo Credits 
Earned 




Collete 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Dropout 
Rate M 


Total M 


Xingsborough 
Manhattan 

MYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


4Z 322 
19 232 
2 364 
4 372 
10 410 


17X 114 
23 116 
13 191 
18 522 
15 262 


5 

lOOz 8 

79 43 
82 162 

80 44 


441 
356 
498 
1056 
716 
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XABLB 4.13 



First S t— attr Attrition ia Kelation to Grade Point Average: 

fn—iaity Collates 



LEVEL B 




2.00 or Better 


Leaa Than 2.00 


No Grade Point Av. 


Total M 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Collate 


Sate 


N 


Rate 


M 


Rate 


M 




Kingaborouth 


9X 


349 


lOX 


249 


69X 


45 


643 


KanhaCtan 


21 


224 


52 


23 






247 


NTCCC 


4 


258 


22 


254 


69 


29 


541 


Queenoborough 


14 


248 


30 


477 


67 


54 


779 


Statan lalai 


23 


141 


32 


219 


62 


13 


373 




L E V E L A 




2.00 or Better 


Leaa Than 2.00 


No Grade Point Av. 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Total N 


Collate 


Kate 


H 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


M 




Kingaborough 


6X 


418 


12% 


202 


56X 


16 


635 


KanhaCtan 


22 


257 


44 


27 






284 


NTCCC 


4 


286 


22 


220 


80 


25 


531 


Quaenaborough 


8 


452 


26 


480 


68 


53 


985 


Statan laland 


17 


263 


32 


272 


71 


14 


549 


REGULAR 




2.00 or 


Better 


Leas Than 2.00 


No Grade Point Av. 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Total N 


Collace 


late 


N 


Rate 


M 


Rate 


M 




Xingaborough 


7% 


369 


15X 


68 




4 


441 


Manhattan 


21 


341 


67 


15 






356 


-Jiyccc 


3 


435 


29 


148 


79% 


14 


597 


Q-jecnnborough 


11 


641 


34 


363 


87 


46 


1050 


Statan lalaad 


12 


496 


25 


213 


71 


7 


716 
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4. Flrat Seaester Attrition In ReUti on to Credit Ratio. The data are 
presented in Table 4.U. The attrition rate seeM very sensitive to credit 
ratios. That is, students irith credit ratios below .75 are wch mote likely 
to drop out than those Vho achieve a .75 or better. However, there is great 
institutional varlablUty on this Index. Aamig level B students 9Z of those 
below .75 at MYCCC drop out, whereas this is true for 46Z of Klngsborough 
level B*s and 41Z at Manhattan. 

The attrition rate is also very sensitive to credit ratio for level A 
students. At Queeiwborou^, aaong students who achieve less than a .75 
ratio, 14Z drop out, while the figure is closer to 60Z at Klngsborough 
and Manhattan (it should be noted however that very few students at the 
latter two colleges failed to earn a credit ratio of .75). 

Imaag regular students there is less institutional varlablUty in 
attrition aaong students who did not achieve a credit ratio of .75 or 
better. Awmg the three schools where there was a substantial number of 
such students (NTCCC, Quecnsborou^, and Staten Island) , the attrition 
rate is close to 20Z. It is to be noted at both HYCCC and Queensborough 
the dropout rate aanng the regular students is slightly higher, for the 
below .75 group than it is for the level A students. At Staten Island, 
the level A*s below «75 exceed the reguUrs In attrition. 
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TABLE 4.14 

First Seaester Attrition In Relation to Credit Ratio: 
Co—unity Colleges 







LEVEL 


B 










•75 or Better 


Less Than .75 


No Credit 


Ratio 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 






College 


Sate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


■ N 


Total N 


Klngsborough 


8Z 


581 


46Z 


13 




4 


598 


MuduittiAii 


20 


216 


41 


22 


78Z 


9 


247 


NTCCC 


5 


345 


9 


117 


78 


50 


512 


Queensborough 


13 


405 


18 


181 


68 


139 


725 


Staten Island 


16 


204 


.28 


107. 


84 . 


49 


360 ^ 







LEVEL 


A 










.75 or 


Better 


Less- Than .75 


No Credit 


Ratio 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Total N 


Collese 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Rate 


N 


Ungsborough 


7Z 


607 . 


57Z 


7 


lOOZ 


6 


620 


Hsnhatcan 


20 


262 


64 


11 


82 


11 


284 


NTCCC 


4 


386 


19 


79 


73 


41 


506 


Queensborough 


9 


635 


14 


173 


66 


124 


932 


Staten Island 


14 


344 


30 


133 


72 


58 


535 



















REGULAR 


College 


.75 or 


Better 


Less Than .75 


No Credit Ratio 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Klngsborough 


7Z 


432 




4 




1 


437 


Hsnhatcan 


21 


337 


18 


11 


lOOZ 


8 


356 


NTCCC 


4 


491 


23 


64 


82 


28 


583 


Queensborough 


11 


781 


19 


113 


80 


110 


1004 


Staten Island, 


11 


575 


20 


97 


81 


37 


709 
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5. FlMt Stf fr Attrition In teUtlon to toitdlatlon * The data 

o 

ax* presantad in labia 4.15. Awng lavel B atudenta at Klngaborough and 
WtCCC the finding la that thoaa who take remedial work are aore likely to 
drop oat. At Qaeenaborough there it no difference and at Staten laland 
thoaa who take rcMdlatlon are aach laaa likely to drop out. Awmg those 
«ho took one rcaedlal coorae, the attrition rate waa 19Z, while aw>ng 
thoaa who tc k no reaediation. It waa aore than twice thla rate (39Z) . 
At Staten laland thoaa atadenta taking two or aore rcMdlal couraea were 
aoamfaat aore likely to drop .out aa coapared with thoae who took one 
raaedial courae, Hevertheleaa,- those tidcing «wo or aore rcaedlal courses 
v«re atiU leaa likely to drop out than thoae who took no reaedial work. 

Aaong level A atudenta, the data for Staten laland again indicate 
that the reaedial ei^erience generatea soae holding power on atudenta. 
Thirty-two percent of thoae taking no reaediation dropped out, while the 
attrition rate Car thoae taking one reaedial courae waa ISZ, and aaong 
thoae taking two or aore reaedial couraea it was 22Z. On the other hand, 
at mCCC the relatlonahip la reversed: students who take reaediation are 
aora likely to drop out. At Klngaborough the relationship of reaediation 
to attrition ia curvilinear. That la, aaong those taking no reaediation, 
8Z drop out; aaong thoae taking one courae, IIZ drop-out; while aaong thoae 
taking two or aora raaedial couraes the attrition rate falla to 3Z. 

Aaong regular atudenta the relatlonahip between reaediation and attri- 
tion ia generally negative; i.e., atudenta taking reaediation have a higher 
attrition rata than thoae not taking it. Thla la not the case at Staten 
laland. At thla Inatitution attrition ia eaaantlally unrelated to the 
raaedial axparlenca. 
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TABLE 4.15 

First Scaester Attrition in Relation to Roiediation: 
Co—uDity Colleges 







L 


E V E L 


B 










No taMdistion 


1 Reaediation 


2 or 'More Ren. 






Dropout 




Dropout 


Dropout 






Collese 


Rate 


H 


Rate 


H 


Rate 


N 


Total N 


KiAgsboroogh 


lOX 


344 


19Z 


288 




17 


649 


Mrahattan 


24 


246 




1 






247 


MTCCC^ 


• 13 


275 


18 


44 


19X 


224 


543 


QuMttsborough 


26 


188 


26 


288 


30 


367 


783 


Stfttm Island 


39 


165 


19 


98 


26 


111 


374 























L 


E V E L 


A . 










Ifo^Reaediation 


1 Rcaediation 


2 or More R«a. 






Dropout 




Dropout 


Dropout 






Colleie 


Rate 


H 


Rate 


N * 


Rate 


N 


Total N 


Kingsborough 


8Z 


3U 


IIZ 


259 


3Z 


36 


639 


Manhattan 


24 


2iB4 










284 


HTCCC 


12 


319 


19 


48 


20 


165 


532 


Que«Mborottgih 


18 


356 


21 


294 


22 


339 


989 


Staten Island 


32 


296 


15 


144 


22 


111 


551 





REGULAR 



College 


116 Reaediation 


1 Reaediation 


2 or More Rem. 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate H 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Kingsborough 


7Z 


329 


IIZ 


102 


27Z 


11 


442 


Manhattan 


22 


354 




2 






356 


MTCCC 


7 


443 


17 


48 


16 


108 


599 


Queansborougjh 


17 


572 


27 


285 


33 


199 


1056 


Statan Island 


16 


524 


16 


124 


19 


70 


718 
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6. First Semester Attrition In Relation to Rest ricted Credit Load. The 
data are presented In Table 4.16. The general finding Is that except for 
Manhattan, students who register for less than eight credits are the most 
likely to drop out. At Queeasborough, Kingsborough and NYCCC students who 
atteo^t 8-11 credits have about the sane attrition rate as those who attempt 
12 or more credits. At Staten Island those who attempt 12 or more credits 
bave a slightly higher attrition rate than those who atteiq>t 8-11 or 4-7 • 
This suggests that restricted program placement generates some retentive 
power, at this casque • At Manhattan the more credits for which a student 
registers, the less likely is he to drop out. 

The overaU pattern for level A students is the one found for level B 
students only at Manhattan. The more credits for which a student registers, 
the less likely is he to drop out. Queensborough and Staten Island are 
exceptions. At the former there Is no difference in attrition rates between 
the group registering for 8-11 credits and the group registering for 12 or^ 
ttore. At Staten Island those irtio registered for 12 or more had a higher 
attrition rate than their counterparts who atteo^t 8-11, and they have the 
same attrition rate as those who register for from 4-7 credits. 

Among regular students at Staten Island, the 8-11 group and the 12 
or more group have about the same attrition rate. The same is true in 
Manhattan and Kingsborough. At NYCCC and Queensborough, however, those 
students who attempted 12 or acre credits have the lowest actrition rates. 

In short, restricted program placement seems to have some beneficial 
effects on certain caiq>u8es. 
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TABLE 4.16 



First Seaester Attrition in Relation to Credits Attempted : 
■ CoBBMnity Colleges 



L E V E L B 


College 


None Attempted 


1-3 Credits 


4-7 Credits 


8-11 Credits 


12/More 
Credits 


Total 
N 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout , N 
Rate 


Klngsborough 
Kanhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Is. 


63Z 51 
0 6 
69 29 
66 58 
57 14 


25Z 87 
75 12 
50 48 
.36 174 
55 20 


9Z 94 
47 38 
10 109 
27 229 
26 47 


7Z 172 

24 84 
8 95 

17 187 

25 135 


6Z 245 
12 113 

5 260 
17 135 
30 158 


649 
247 
541 
783 
374 




LEVEL A 


College 


None Atteiqtted 


1-3 Credits 


4-7 Credits 


8-11 Credits 


12/More 
Credits 


Total 
N 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Dropout N 
Rate 


Klngsborough 
Hanhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Is. 


50Z 18 
0 0 
80 25 
67 57 
67 15 


50Z 56 
78 9 
46 39 
36 121 
73 15 


12Z 67 
44 32 
27 83 
26 247 
26 65 


6Z 148 

25 94 
10 92 
10 311 
18 174 


IZ 349 
16 149 
3 292 
9 253 
26 281 


638 
284 
531 
989 
550 



REGULAR 




None Attempted 


1-3 Credits 


4-7 Credits 


8-11 Credits 


12/More 




1 Total 




















Credits 




N 




Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 


N 


Dropout 






College 


Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 




Rate 






Klngsborough 


lOOZ 


4 


60Z 


15 


30Z 


20 


6Z 


79 


4Z 


323 


441 


Manhattan 


0 


0 


86 


7 


52 


23 


18 


80 


20 


246 


356 


NYCCC 


73 


15 


43 


28 


26 


55 


12 


85 


5 


415 


598 


Queensborough 


85 


.52 


55 


88 


34 


185 


20 


301 


6 


430 


1056 


Staten Is. 


71 


7 


46 


11 


36 


47 


12 


157 


14 


494 


716 
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Two Semester Attrition Analyses; Community Colleges 

1. Attrition by High School Average > The data are presented In 
Table 4. 17. In contrast to the first semester attrition rates» there 
seemed less institutional variability In attrition for the second sem- 
ester. The e3q>ected pattern is a lower rate for level A's as 'compared 
with level B*s and, in turn a lower rate for regulars in comparison with 
level A's. Klngsborough, NYCCC» Queensborough and Staten Island conform 
to this pattern^ although the percentage differences are small in the 
latter two cases. At Manhattan there is no relation between categories 
of high school average and attrition. 

TABLE 4.17 

Second Semester Attrition Rates in Relation to High School Averages: 

Comninity Colleges 







LEV 


ELS 










B 




A 




Regular 


College 


Dropout 
Rate 


Number of 
Dropouts 


Dropout 
Rate 


Number of 
Dropouts 


Dropout 
Rate 


Number ot 
Dropouts 


Klngsborough 


25% 


141 


18% 


104 


13% 


53 


Manhattan 


16 


29 


17 


37 


17 


46 


NYCCC 


25 


115 


20 


90 


13 


67 


Queensborough 


24 


133 


22 


174 


17 


142 


Staten Island 


24 


64 


21 


86 


18 


108 



RIC 
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2. Second Semester Attrition In Relation to Cumulative Grade 
Point Average , The data are presented In Table 4. 18, For level B stu- 
dents about 30Z of those who earned less than a C average drop out. The 
saoie attrition rate characterizes level A and regular students. For the 
level B*s there is not a great deal of institutional variation. Twenty- 
four percent of level B's at Manhattan drop out if they fall to earn a 
2.00 average, while at NYCCC (34%) and Klngsborough (33%) the rate is 
higher. 

For level A students the range in attrition rates is even smaller 
than it is for level B*s, going from a low of 30% at Klngsborough and 
MYCCC to a high of 37% at Manhattan. Among regular students the range 
18 slightly greater: 30% of NYCCC regular students drop out if they did 
not earn a C average, while the figure is 42% at Manhattan. 

The effects of grade point average seemed to "cancel" the effects 
of the high school average categories. That is, a student's grades in 
college are more influential than his high school average in determining 
the llkllhood of dropping out. For example, at Staten Island, among stu- 
dents earning less than a 2.00, the dropout rate for level B^s is 32%; 
for level A»s it is also 32%; and for regulars it is 34%. At Queensborough, 
students with a stronger high school background (the regulars) are more 
likely to drop out than the B*s and A*s, if they do not attain at least 
a C average. This is also true at Manhattan. 



TABLE 4.18 
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Second Semester Attrition in Relation to One Year Cumulative 
' Grade Point Average: Community Colleges 



LEVEL B 




2.00 or Better 


Less Than 2.00 


Total N 


College 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Klngsborough 
Manhattan 

mrccc 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


19% 308 

13 150 

14 191 
9 146 
9 89 


33% 252 
24 37 
34 266 
29 420 
32 173 


560 
187 
457 
566 
262 




LEVEL A 


College 


2.00 or Better 


Less Than 2.00 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Klngsborough 

Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


13% 411 
14 186 
12 244 
8 352 
8 190 


30% 169 
37 30 
30 209 
33 438 
32 220 


580 
216 
453 . 
790 
410 






REGULAR 


College 


2.00 or Better 


Less Than 2.00 




Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Total N 


Klngsborough 

Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


10% 346 
15 257 
8 414 
8 565 
11 430 


31% 58 
42 19 
30 119 
38 252 
34 172 


404 
276 
533 
817 
602 
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3. Second Semester Attrition In Relation to Credit Generation ^ The 
data are presented In Table 4. 19. Attrition rates are affected rather 
strongly by the credit earning ability of students. At Queensborough the 
rate for level B students who earn less than 24 credits is twice as high 
as it is for those who earn more than 24 credits. At Kingsborough those 
who earned less than 24 credits have an attrition rate almost five times 
higher than those who earn more than 24. 

Among level A students at Manhattan those who earn less than 24 
credits have the lowest attrition rate in this category among community 
colleges. Those at Kingsborough have the highest rate. At this school 
the attrition rate among those earning less than 24 credits is more than 
six times greater than the rate among those who earn more than 24. 

Among regular students at Kingsborough, those who earn less than 
24 credits are seven times as likely to drop out as those who earn more 
than 24 credits. The discrepancy is smallest among Staten Island stu- 
dents* where those who earn less than 24 credits are about 3.5 times as 
likely to drop out as those who earn more than 24. 

4. Second Semester Attrition in Relation to Credit Ratio . The 
data are presented in Table 4.20. Attrition rates are rather strongly 
associated with credit ratio at all levels. Among the level B students 
46Z dropped out at NYCCC if their credit ratio was below .75. On the 
other hand, at Manhattan this was true for only 21%. At Staten Island 
the attrition rate among those earning less than .75 was almost five 
times higher than it was among those earning better than .75. At 
Manhattan those earning less than .75 were only about 1.5 times as likely 
to drop out. 
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TABLE 4.19 

Second Semester Attrition in Relation to One Year Cumulative 
Credits Earned: Community Colleges 



LEVEL B 




College 


24 or More Credits 


Less Than 24 Credits 


No Credits 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Kingsborough 

Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


n 191 

6 83 
8 155 

11 64 

7 62 


33% 354 
22 103 
33 290 
22 460 
29 189 


87% 15 
1 

58 12 
64 42 
55 11 


560 
187 
457 
566 
262 



LEVEL A 









24 or More Credits 


Less Than 24 Credits 


No Credits 


Total N 


Collese 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Kingsborough 
Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


5% 322 
13 115 
9 213 
8 .156 
8 ■ 161 


32% 250 
20 99 
29 232 
23 599 
28 237 


100% 8 
2 

50 8 
69 35 
67 12 


580 
216 
453 
790 
410 








REGULAR 


College 


24 or More Credits 


Less Than 24 Credits 


No Credits 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Dropout 
Rate N 


Kingsborough 
Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


5% 301 
6 182 

5 344 

6 357 
9 374 


36% 103 
37 94 
25 183 
24 442 
31 222 


67 6 
78 18 
100 6 


404 
276 
533 
817 
602 
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TABU 4.20 

Second Semester Attrition in Relation no 
One Year Cuaulative Credit Ratio: 
Cowainity Colleges 



LEVEL B 




.75 or Batter 


Leas Than .75 


No Credit Ratio 






Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Total M 


ColleRe 


Rata 


N 


Bate 


N 




N 




Kingsborough 


23: 


540 




5 






545 


Kanhattan 


14 


162 


21Z 


24 




1 


187 


HTCCC 


14 


306 


46 


139 


83Z 


6 


451 


QuMMborough 


10 


305 


34 


219 


64 


39 


563 


St«t«n Island 


9 


140 


41 


m 


60 


10 


261 






LEVEL A 




.75 or Battar 


Less Than .75 








Dropout 




Dropout 




Dropout 




Total M 


CollaRe 


Bate 


N 


Rate 


M 


Kfttfi 


H 




Kingsborough 


16Z 


568 




4 






572 


ianhattan 




198 


50Z 


16 


mm 


2 


216 


NYCCC 


15 


358 


39 


87 


57Z 


7 


452 


Quaensborough 


10 


568 


49 


187 


69 


32 


787 


Statan Island 


10 


275 


41 


123 


67 


12 


410 



REGULAR 


College 


Jli or Better 


l^mm Than 




No Credit RAtiQ„ 


Total N 


Dropout 
Rate 


M 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Dropout 
Rate 


N 


Kingsborough 


13Z 


404 










404 


fanhattan 


14 


261 


67 Z 


15 






276 


NYCCC 


9 


460 


34 


67 




5 


532 


Quaensborough 


U 


692 


47 107 


77 Z 


17 


816 


jstaten Island 


12 


502 


45 


94 




5 


601 



At Queensborough level A students Vho did not earn a .75 were five 
tiaes sore likely to drop out than their counterparts who did earn a 
credit ratio of .75 or better. At NYCCC the above .75*s were more than 
2.5 tlflies less likely to drop out than were those students below .75. 

AiM>ng regular students, those earning less than .75 are about four 
tlaes aore likely to drop out. This seens true for all of the cowunity 
colleges 

♦ 

5. Dropout and Re-mtry . The data are presented in Table A. 21. 
For level B atudents there is great Inatitutional diversity in return 
ratas. At NYCCC lOX of the first semester dropouts returned for their 
third term, while at Manhattan this was true for 60Z of the students. 
In other words, a Manhattan dropout was six tiaes aore likely to return 
than a NYCCC dropout. 

Among level A students 'Ihe return rates vary fro« a low of 9X at 
NYCCC to a high of 59X at Queensborough. Queensborough students were 
almost seven tines more likely to return than NYCCC students. 

Aaong reguUr students 18Z of the dropouts at NYCCC return. This 
compares with 58Z at Manhattan. 

At Manhattan dropouts at each level are equally likely to return. 
At Klngsborough level B*s are more likely to return than level A*s. 
At Queensborough level A*s and regulars are equally likely to return. 
The same is true at Staten Island. 



i 
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TABLE 4.21 

■•tttzn Sac* of First S«aMt«r Dropouts: Co—unity Collsfos 
(Fsrcmt ftsturalnt for TbSxd SoMStsr) 



L B V 1 L B 




MiMbar of 




lhabar of 


latum 


ColloM 


Drooottts 




Katumeaa 


Bata 


Klagsborottgh 


89 




23 


26Z 


NUihsttsn 


€0 




36 


60 


NTCGC 


86 




9 


10 


QttMasborottgh 


217 




64 


29 


StatSA Island 


U2 




34 


30 



o 



L B V E L A 




Muabar of 


lhabar of 


Ratum 


CoUata 


Dropouta 


Ratumeas 


Ratft 


KingsborouBh 


59 


U 


19Z 


Manhattan 


68 


40 


59 


nccc 


79 


7 


9 


Quaaasborottgh 


199 


68 


34 


Btatan Xalaad 


116 


52 


" i 




*• 


REGULAR 








Nuabar of 


Nuabar of 


Ratum 


Collaia 


Dropouta 


Retumaaa 


Rata 


Kingaborough 


38 


13 


34Z 


Manhattan 


80 


46 


58 


MYCCC 


66 


12 


18 


buaanshorottgh 


239 


82 


34 


Staten Xaland 


U6 


50 


43 



ERIC 



f 

5 

I 
f 
t 

I 

CHAPTER 5 

^ ' COMPARISONS OF 1970 AND 1971 COHORTS 
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CHAPTER 5 
COMPARISONS of 1970 and 1971 COHORTS 

Introduction 

At this time we have one semester performance data for the cohort fresh- 
men tiho entered in fall 1971. .Thus, the first semester performance of the 
1970 entering cohort may be compared with the first semester experience for 
the 1971 entering cohort. This means, of course, that we have no attrition 
or ree«rollment analyses. Further, our inquiry into the effects of 
reiMdiation can only be suggestive, since the real test for the consequences 
of remediation can come only after the student has been in college for 
longer than one term. 

Four analyses follow. Three of them contrast the academic performances 
of the two cohorts. Level B, A and Regular students at each campus will be 
compared on their grade point averages, credit generation, and credit ratio 
performances for the falls of 1970 and 1971 respectively. Our last analysis 
looks into the inmediate effects of remediation, and considers its implication 
for the most decisive of our measures of academic success: CPA. 

1970 and 1971 Comparisons of Grade Point Average; Senior Colleges 

Data for the individual colleges are presented in Table 5.0. They 
indicate no genial trend. At Brooklyn, 37Z of the 1970 level B students 
earned a 2.00 or better grade point average in their first semester, while 
only 292 of the 1971 cohort achieved this level (it must be noted, of course, 
that the 1971 results are based on only 7 students). Level A students at 
Brooklyn did not do as well in 1971 as they did in 1970. Level B students 
of the 1971 cohort also did not do as well as Hunter and Queens (again. 
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however, the number of students involved is very small at Hunter for the 
1971 group and is very small at Queens for the 1970 group). At all other 
colleges both level B and A students showed Improvement in 1971. This im- 
provement was particularly dramatic at City College where 22% of level B's 
achieved a C average in 1970, compared with 49% who reached this level in 
1971. In absolute terms only 28% of the 1971 level B's at Lehman attained 
a C average. However, this was more than twice the proportion reaching this 
level in 1970. The institution with the greatest percentage of level B students 
attaining a 2.00 average is Queens, where 75% of the 1971 cohort reached this 
level. This is partly because freshmen do not receive F's during their first 
year at this campus. 

For level A students the greatest improvement is observed at City 

College and Lehman. 

The Improvement noted for level B and level A students is not as appar- 
ent for regular students. The performance of the latter is rather stable over 
the two years. 

TABLE 5.0 



Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
Percent Earning 2.00 or Better Grade Point Average 



II 


LEVEL 








A 


Regular 


! College 


1970 IJ 


1971 N 


1970 li l9/l N 


1970 IT 


ly/i IN- 




I Baruch 

; Brookl3ni 

i City College 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York* 


27% 83 
37 142 
22 36 
51 39 
13 98 
83 12 
54 71 


42% 33 
29 7 
49 53 
38 8 
28 51 
75 59 
57 14 


51% 669 
59 870 
42 824 
67 857 
41 993 
89 512 
69 536 

t 


55% 685 

52 257 
55 1107 
72 701 

53 927 
91 228 


78% 405 
80 2788 
77 1406 
84 1662 
74 848 
97 2531 
79 116 


79% 488 

84 2316 
77 1038 
87 1482 
80 889 
98 2181 

85 231 



*Data for 1971 Level A students not included due to error in the computer 
tape transmitted to us* 
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1970 and 1971 Comparisons of Credit Generation; Senior Colleges 

Table 5.1 presents the data for the individual colleges. As with CPA, 
there is no consistent pattern. For level B students we see a marked 
decrease in credit generation at Queens and York and some decrease at City 
College and Brooklyn. On the other hand, two schools, Baruch and Lehman, 
showed no decrease. 

For level A students, the 1971 cohort did almost as well as the 1970 
group at Queens, Hunter, and Brooklyn. The one school which showed the 
greatest decrease in credit production was City College (where the per- 
centage earning twelve or more credits fell from 40% in 1970 to 26% in 
1971). Among regular students, the decrease in credit productivity was 
greatest at City College (72% in 1970 against 53% in 1971). 



TABLE 5.1 



Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
Percent Earning 12 or More Credits in First Semester 
(Senior Colleges) 



B 



Regular 



College 



1970 N 1971 N 



1970 N 1971 N 



1970 N 1971 N 



Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City College 

Hunter 

Lehman 
i Queens 
i York 



15% 83 
20 142 

14 36 

15 39 
11 100 



15% 33 



. 25 
! 20 



12 
71 



14 
6 
13 
12 
3 
7 



7 
54 

8 
51 
59 
14 



36% 671 
50 871 



28% 685 
46 257 



40 
35 
54 
43 
46 



827 
859 
996 
514 
537 



26 
32 
46 
41 



1119 
701 
927 
228 



66% 405 
82 2788 

72 1410 
68 1662 
82 849 

73 2531 
68 116 



59% 488 

81 2316 

53 1094 

67 1482 

81 889 

74 2181 

59 232 



The decrease in credit generation for the 1971 freshmen should not be 
Interpreted as an .unf^lanned outcome. At some schools it seems that students 
were more likely to receive remediation and did» therefore^ register for fewer 
credits. This can be seen in Table 5.2. The colleges at which the 1971 
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freshmen showed the greatest decrease in credit generation are also the 
colleges with the greatest increase in the proportions of 1971 freshmen 
taking remedial work* For example, at Queens (where there was a marked 
decrease in credit generation among level B*s), the proportion taking one 
remedial course rose from 8% in 1970 to 76% in 1971. At York, the propor- 
tion rose from 24% to 43%. At City College, 94% of the level B students 
were placed in two or more remedial courses for the fall 1971 term. 

TABLE 5.2 



Percent Taking Remediation in First Semester: 
Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen 
(Senior Colleges) 



L E V E L B 




Ro Remediation 


1 Remediation 


1 2 or More Remediation ' 


.College i 


1970 N 


1971 N 


1970 N 


1971 N 


i 1^70 N" ^ 


1971 N ' 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City College 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


12% 10 
65 92 
44 16 
56 22 
19 19 
67 8 
17 12 


3% I 
71 5 1 

2 1 1 
13 1 

4 2 
12 7 


42% 35 
35 50 
47 17 
33 13 
20 20 
8 1 
24 17 


33% 11 
29 2 
4 2 

35 18 
76 46 
43 6 


46% 38 

8 3 
10 4 
60 59 
25 3 
59 42 


64% 21 

94 50 
88 7 
61 31 ' 
10 6 
57 8 

1 




L.E V E L A 


Cdlleee 


Ho Remediation 


' 1 Remediation .i 2 or More Remediation 


1970 N 


1971 N 


1970 N 


1971 N 


1970 N |1971 N 


1: ' 

Baruch p8% 253 
Brooklyn '66 750 
City Collegait^S 392 
Hunter ijSO 429 
Lehman 63 628 
Queens !35 180 
York 41 219 


iox i06 
93 240 
13 147 
60 418 
46 424 
43 99 


; 45% 301 
i 14 118 
' 42 345 
39 336 
15 153 
50 254 
j 27 142 


40% 276 
70 17 
24 262 
7 47 
31 287 
46 105 


17% 115 30% 203 

: 11 87 63 698 
11 92 34 236 
21 212 23 216 
15 78 11 24 
33 176 — 




REGULAR 



College 



Ko Remediation 
P7g 



1 Remediation 



2 or More Remediation 



N 



1971 N 



1970 N 



1971 N 



1970 N 



1971 N 



Baruch 34% 218 

Brooklyn (99 2773 

City Colleg€i79 .1109 

Hunter 79 1309 

Lehman !i38 750 

Queens 66 1680 

York 59 68 



47% 231 
100 2309 
39 421 
84 1247 
82 728 
80 1749 
52 121 



41% 164 

1 15 

19 268 

18 293 

6 49 

32 818 

22 25 



41% 199 
7 

33 356 
3 51 
16 142 
19 423 
30 70 



6% 23 



12% 58 



2 
4 
6 
1 
20 



29 
60 
49 
33 
23 



29 311 

12 184 

2 19 

4 9 

17 40 
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For level A students, the biggest decrease in credit generation was at 
City College. As Table 5.2 shows, 63% of level A*s at City College took 
two or more remedial courses in 1971 (as compared with only 11% in 1970) . 

1970 and 1971 Comparisons; Effects of Remediation on First Semester GPA-Senior 
Colleges 

The data are presented in Table 5.3. For level B students the data are 
rather thin due to the small numbers involved. Therefore, level B*s are not 
analyzed. With regard to level A at Queens, those who received intensive 
remediation, did as well in both years as those who received no remedial 
work. At Hunter in 1970,* the group that did best was the one that received 
no remediation. In 1971 the intensive remedial group did as well as the 
group receiving no remediation. In both cases, those who took only one 
remediation course did not do as well. At Baruch the remedial students 
^ do not do quite as well as the non-remedial students for the 1971 cohort. 

However, the performance of the 1971 remedial^students compares more favorably 
with the non-remedials than was the case in 1970. In short, there is some 
evidence that intensive remediation was more beneficial in 1971 than it was 
in 1970. Only at City College and Lehman do the remedial students continue 
to perform at a considerably lower level than the non-remedial students. 

For the regular students there are a few changes when the 1970 and 1971 
cohorts are compared. At York the 1971 students who took remediation do 
considerably worse than those who took no remediation. This was not true 
for the 1970 cohort. At City College those who took reiuediation in 1971 
do not perform as well as those who did not take remedial work. However, 
they do considerably better compared with their non-remedial counterparts 
than was the case for the 1970 cohort. Remedial students at Baruch in the 
1971 cohort come closer to approximating the performance of non-remedial 
students than was the case in 1970. 
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TABLE 5.3 



Relation of First Sctnester Grade PoliU Aver...-..- :in< 
First Semester Renodinr i<iii: 
Comparison of 1970 & 1971 I-re:;hi'Kn 
Senior Colleges (% F-avninp, 2.00 or Kctt^.r) 





L E 


V E L Pi 




i .r*> R*»nntHnL ion 


ColleRc 


Mo Remoc 
1970 N 


iiation 
1971 N 


1 Remct 
1970 Nl 


in t ion 
1971 N 


1970 N 


- 1971 W 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

Cicy Coll. 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


A0% 10 
Al 92 
25 16 
55 22 
5 19 
100 8 
58 12 


— 1 
A0% 5 
1 
3 
2 

71 7 

* 


20% 35 
30 50 
18 

15 -20 
1 

53 17 


A6% 11 
2 
2 

90 7 

22 18 
78 A6 
50 6 


29% 38 
A 

15 59 
33 3 

■■ 53 A2 


38% 2.1 

A8 50 

32 31 
50 6 
63 8 




Ho ReTJ 


L E 

cdinCion 


VELA 
1 Reme( 


iiation J 


2 or More, 


, Romcrtio t ion 


College 

■Baruch 
Brooklyn 
City C*ll. 
Hunter 
Lehman 
•Queens 
York 


1570 N 

59J' 253 
60 750 
A6 392 
70 A29 
A7 628 
91 180 
72 219 


1971 N 

592 206 
52 2A0 
69 1A7 
7A A18 
63 A2A 
9/i 99 


1970 H 

A82 301 
57 118 
AO 3A5 
63 336 
29 153 
87 - 25/i 
62 1A2 


1971 Nl 

55% 276 
53 17 
51 262 
A7 A7 
A5 287 
87 105 


1970 N 

A 3% 115 
50 2 
35 87 
62 92 
29 212 
OL 78 
1 70 176 


1971 N 

51% 203 

53 698 
72 236 
43 216 
96 24 



R tl ( 


T II t. A R 




Collejir 

Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City Coll. 

Hunter 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


No lU-nu 
1970 _jr 

3i;j 218 
80 277: 
80 1100 

86 i?.(iy 

75 750 
98 1{)K0 
79 68 


82% 231 
85 2309 
83 421 
H« 1247 
81 728 
98 1749 
53 121 


1. R!iinf>»l 

76Z 164 

67 15 
66 263 
76 293 
69 49 
95 81 f-: 
76 25 


Laf io.) 
J 97 f' \ H 

IWL i«'9 
57 7 
77 336 
65- .51 
7.'i 142 
97 423 
30 70 


2 or More 
1970 _N._ 

70% 23 

55 29 

82 60 
05 49 
94 33 

83 23 


lleru .1 i.ii i"-!. . _ 

~vyi\' N '1. 

7-V/. 58 

70 311 
80 1 ^.^ 
63 !'> 
100 9 
i; 40 
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1970 and 1971 Comparisons of Grade Point Average: Comronity Colleges 

Except at two campuses, the community colleges show little difference 
between the 1970 and 1971 level B students regarding grade point average in 
the first semester. The data for the individual campuses are presented in 
Table 5.U. The findings indicate that at Manhattan there was a substantial 
decrease in the percentage of level B students earning a C or better average* 
In 1970, 917. of Manhattan level B*8 attained this level, while in 1971 the 
figure dropped to 797.. At Queensborougli there was a slight increase. Thirty- 
two percent in 1970 and 38% in 1971 earned at least a C average. For the 
other colleges there was little change. 

There was also little change between the 1970 and 1971 level A students, 
with only two campuses showing even a 6% difference. At Manhattan there was 
a decrease in the percentage of 1971 freshmen earning a 2.00 average (85% in 

1971 compared with 917. in 1970). At Staten Island there was a 6% increase. 

For regular students there was essentially no change in performance at 
Kingsborough and Manhattan. There were small increases at NYCCC and Staten 
Island. At Queensborough there was an 8 percentage point increase (69Z of the 
1971 freshmen earned a C average cov^ared with 61Z for the 1970 freshmen). 

In short, some colleges have esdiibited a small increase in the percentage 
of students earning a C average. However, such Improvement does not approximate 
that observed for the senior colleges. 
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TABLE 5. A 



Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
Percent Earning 2.00 or Better Grade Point Average 
Connunity Colleges 



Level 




B 






A 


r 


ReRi 


liar 


College 


1970 


N 


1971 


— 1 

N ; 


1970 


■ 

N 


1971 




1970 





1971 


N 


Kingtborough 


54Z 


643 


50Z 


! 

411 i 


66Z 


637 


69Z 


550 


84Z 


442 


83Z 


579 


Manhattan 


91 


247 


79 


219 1 


91 


284 


85 


219 


96 


356 


94 


187 


HYCCC 


48 


543 


49 


330 ! 


54 


532 


58 


351 


73 


598 


78 


399 


Quaanaborough 


. 32 


779 


38 


451 


46 


985 


50 


819 


61 


1050 


69 1036 


jStatcn Island 
\ 


38 


373 


40 


467 


48 


550 


54 


512 


69 


718 


74 

I 


623 j 



1970 and 1971 Comparisons of Credit Generation; Co mmunity Colleges 

The data are presented in Table 5.5. For level B students, there is 

essentially no change from 1970 to 1971 in the proportion of students earning 

12 or more credits. There is, however, considerable institutional variability. 

At Queensborough only 8Z of level B»s earned 12 or more credits in 1971, whUe 

at Manhattan 44Z managed to earn at least 12 credits. These two colleges were 

also the top and bottom ranking Institutions in 1970. 

For level A students only at Manhattan does there seem to be a change. 

In 1970, 50Z of level A»s earned at least 12 credits, while this was true for 

S7Z of the 1971 freshmen. 
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TABLE 5.5 



Cosparlson of 1970 and 1971 Freshmen: 
Percent Earning 12 or More Credits in First Semester 
Connunity Colleses 


Level 


B 








Regular 




1970 N 


1971 N 


1970 


N 


1971 N 


1970 N 


1971 




Klagsborottgh 


37% 


649 


36% 411 


54% 


639 


56% 550 


in 


442 


66% 


579 


Manhabtan 


42 


247 


44 219 


50 


284 


57 219 


65 


356 


64 


187 


NTCCC 


34 


543 


34 332 


45 


532 


45 354 


61 


599 


62 


403 


QttMtaaboroagh 


10 


783 


8 462 


18 


989 


21 826 


35 


1056 


39 


1040 


Staten Is. . 


21 


374 


19 467 


30 


551 


28 512 


57 


718 


44 


623 



For the regular students there vas little change from 1970 to 1971 at 
Manhattan> NYCCC> and Queensborough. However at Kingsborough and Staten 
Island there vas some decrease in the proportions of 1971 freshmen earning 
12 or more credits* This decrease peems most pronounced at Staten Islaod 
i*ere 57% of the 1970 freshmen earned 12 or more credits, whereas this was 
true for only 44% of the 1971 freshmen. 

Apparently the stability of the community college students in credit 
generation Is a reflection of the relative stability of these colleges In 
the assignment of students to remedial work (see Table 5.6) • 
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TABLE 5.6 





Percent Taking Remediation in First Semester: 
Comparison of 1970 and 1971 Fr«..«hmen 
Conminity Colleges 


LEVEL B 




College 1 


Mo Remediation 


1 Remediation 


2 or More 


lemediation 


1970 M 


1971 N 


1970 N 


1971 N 


1970 N 


1971 N 


Kingsboro 1 
Manhattan | 
NTCCC 1 
Queensboro 1 
Staten Is. | 


53Z 338 
100 246 
53 275 
24 188 
44 164 


54Z 207 
96 211 
57 188 
18 83 
51 239 


45Z 288 
— 1 
9 44 
29 227 
26 98 


40Z 195 
40 8 
20 67 
29 130 
37 173 


3Z 17 

38 224 
47 364 
30 111 


6Z 9 

23 75 
53 238 
12 55 


L 


S V E L A 




' — ■ 


No Remediation 


1 Remediation 


2 or Nore 


lemediation 


College 


1970 N 


1971 N 


1970 N 


1971 N 


1970 N 


ll»7i N" 


Kingsboro 
Manhattan 
NYCCC 
Queensboro 
Staten Is. 


54Z 342 
100 284 
61 319 
36 356 
54 295 


61Z 380 
97 213 
66 231 
42 343 
72 367 


4lZ 259 

11 48 
30 294 
26 144 


36Z 163 
2 5 
17 59 

26 216 

27 136 


6Z 36 

29 165 
34 335 
20 111 


3Z 7 

1 1 
17 61 
32 260 

2 9 




REGULAR 




College 


No Remediation 


1 Remedia 


tion 


z or nore 


lemediation 


i97q N 


1971 H 


197S H 


1971 N 


19/'(J R 


T971 N 


Kingsboro 
Manhattan 

HYCCC 

Queensboro 
1 Staten Is. 


74Z 329 
99 354 
77 443 
54 571 
73 524 


73Z 481 
99 186 
75 301 
59 609 
79 492 


23Z 102 
1 2 
7 48 
27 284 
17 124 


25Z 91 
1 1 
13 51 
23 241 
21 128 


3Z 11 

16 108 
19 195 
10 70 


2Z 7 

12 47 
18 186 
— 3 



1970 and 1971 Coaparlsons; Effects of Remediation on Fir st Semester CPA- 
Coimnlty Colleges 

For level B students there are some changes from 1970 to 1971 (See 
Table 5.7). At Staten Island In 1970, students taking intensive remediation 
(two or liore courses) did as well as those who took no remedial work. In 
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TABLE 5.7 



Relation of First Semester Grade Point Average 
and First Semester Remediation: Comparison 
Comunity Colleges (Z Earning 2.00 or Better) 



1 


L E 

No Remediation 


V E L B 
1 Remediation 


^ or Vore \ 


Remediation 


College j 

Klngsboro 
Manhattan 
NYCCC 
Queensboro 
Staten Is. 


1970 H 

58Z 338 
91 246 
53 275 
27 188 
38 164 


1971 M 

49Z 223 
79 211 
50 188 
39 83 
46 239 


1970 N 

50Z 288 
1 

50 44 
34 227 
33 98 


1971 N 

53% 165 ' 
75 8 
49 67 
38 139 
34 173 


1970 N 

47% 17 

41 224 
33 364 
41 111 


.1971 S 

44% 23 

45 75 
38 238 
33 55 



LEVEL A 




College 


^ Remedla] 


tion 


1 1 Remediation j 


2 or More Remediation 


1970 


1971 iJ 


1970 M 


1971 N ! 


1970 N 




Klngsboro 
Manhattan 

MYCCC 
Queensboro 
Staten Is. 


68% 342 
91 284 
58 319 
46 356 
49 295 


69% 333 
85 213 
62 231 
53 343 
57 267 


61% 259 

58 48 
48 294 
42 144 


70% J.98 : 
80 5 i 
41 59 ! 
48 216 
45 136 


69% 36 

46 165 
44 335 
53 111 


63% 19 

57 61 
47 260 
44 9 



REGULAR 



College 1 


1970 N 


:ion 
1971 N 


1 Remedlat 
1970 N- 


ion _ — , 
1971 N 


\7 or More Remediation-- 
11970 N 1 1971 N 


Klngsboro i 
Manhattan j 
HYCCC 

Queensboro 
Staten Is. j 


85% 329 
96 354 
77 443 
68 571 
74 524 


84% 422 
94 186 
82 301 
75 609 
78 492 


82% 1Q2 
2 

62 48 
54 284 
59 124 


83% ^43 
1 

68 51 
64 241 
59 128 


7.3% 11 

60 108 
50 195 
56 70 


50% 14 

62 47 
57 186 
— 3 
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1971 those who took no remediation out-performed the remedial students* In 
this respect Staten Island seems to have lost some ground* At Queensborough 
in 1970, remedial students did slightly better than non-remedial students. 
In 1971 both groups performed at about the same level. At NYCCC in 1970, 
the non-remedials were better than those who took two or more remedial 
courses. In 1971 all groups performed at about the same level. At Man- 
hattan there was little formal remediation provided (that is formal remedial 
courses did not exist. Rather other styles of remediation were offered 
such as tutoring). At Kingsborough in 1970, non-remedial students out- 
performed those who had remedial experience. In 1971 students who took one 
remedial course performed aboiit the same as those who had no remedial work. 
Those who took intensive remediation were slightly lower than those who 
took one remedial course. 

With regard to le* jl A students at Staten Island in 1970, those who 
took intensive remediation did about as well as those who took none. In 
1971 there was a decline in the performance of remedial students. Staten 
Island tliuR did not do as well in the second year of open admissions. At 
Queensborough there was relatively little change in the effect of remedia- 
tion over the two year period. In^both years, students in remedial work did 
about as well as those not takings remediation. If there was any change, it 
would be in the direction of a slight decrease in performance for the 1971 
freshmen in remedial work. At NYCCC in 1970, students taking one remedial 
course did as well as those who took no remediation. Those taking two or 
more remedial courses were significantly poorer in performance than the 
two preceding groups. In 1971 one change was apparent: stu'' -^ts in 
intensive remediation did almost as well as those who took no jiediation. 
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However* those who took only one remedial course were significantly below 
those who took none. At Kingsborough intensive remedial students did as 
well as those taking no remediation in 1970. In 1971 students who took 
one remedial course did as well as those who took none^ but the intensive 
remedial group had slipped very slightly. 

We now consider the regular students at the community colleges. At 
Staten Island those who took remediation in 1970 did not do as well as 
those who took none. The same is true for the 1971 cohort. The same con- 
clusion applies to Queensborough and NYCCC. At Kingsborough, students o£ 
the 1970 cohort who took one remedial course did as well as those who took 
oo remediation* Those in intensive remediation were somewhat inferior in 
performance to the first two groups. In 1971 the results are the same 
except that the intensive remedial group seems to have deteriorated in . 
performance. 



CHAPTER 6 
CONCLUSION 
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CHAPTER 6 
CONCLUSION 

This first interim report on academic outcomes of open admissions 
raises more questions than it answers. This is necessarily the case. Answers 
to the important questions must rely on other data bases. It seems to us that 
many of these questions can be subsumed under three general issues. After pre- 
senting these, we will describe the several data bases we shall use in formu- 
lating the interpretations. 

First, there is the issue of differences within and among campuses. .As 
we noted in our introduction, CUNY is a federated rather than centrally direc- 
ted university. Rather than a monolithic CUNY form of open admissions imple- 
mentation, strategies have varied from campus to campus. If true, one would 
expect considerable variation in the academic outcomes among campuses. As 
our data show, this is exactly the case. Moreover, a comparison of the 1970 
and 1971 cohorts shows that on any one campus many of the groups exhibit dis- 
similar outcomes. The consequences for further data collection are obvious. 
First, interpretation of differences among campuses requires detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis of different open admissions strategies. Second, interpreta- 
tion of differences within campuses through time requires consideration of 
policy changes on oach campus from year to year. 

For example, one specific topic to be addressed in considering differences 
between and within colleges is remediation. This report simply describes dif- 
ferences in remedial outcomes among schools. In order to adequately assess 
the Impact of remediation, however, more data are required on specific program 
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components at the various colleges. This requires Interviews with key 

administrators and faculty. 

In addition to these within and between college differences, a second 
. Issue. Individual differences among students, must be considered. In this 

report the only pertinent measure has been high school average. Needless 

to say. to this must be added indices such as several socio-economic variables 
and other dimensions of academic skills. 

As important, if not more Important, all of the data in this analysis 
neglect to consider a third issue: how students are thinking and feeling as 
they move through the open admissions program. At least three types of ques- 
tions are pertinent. First, what are the opinions of the open admissions 
students about the program? Secondly, what are the attitudes of the non- 
open admissions regular students? Finally, do students who matriculated prior 
to open admissions see any changes in their respective colleges since 1970, 
and if so. what are they? 

In order to address these issues, we have been and are collecting several 
types of data: 

1. We are Interviewing key administrators and analyzing documents on 17 CUNY 
campuses in order to determine differences among campuses in open admis- 
sions Implementation, and individual campus changes from year to year. 

2. Interviews will be conducted with faculty involved in the planning and 
teaching of remedial work. The aim is to assess differences among schools 
in the structuring of remedial work and to determine the kinds of changes 
which have occurred since the inception of open admissions. 

3. On one campus we have conducted more than one hundred' intensive tape re- 
corded interviews with students who were freshmen in the fall of 1970 
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or 1971. Some were open admissions (level A and level B) students and 
some were not. The aim here is to assess their perceptions as they 
moved through the open admissions structure which existed on this campus. 
We shall compare these perceptions with the official perceptions as 
these are revealed through our interviews with administrators and faculty. 

4. On four campuses we have interviewed student leaders. These are upper- 
classmen. From these data we ejq)ect to acquire insights into the per- 
ceptions of 'nfluential students concerning the changes that open admis- 
sions has brought about on their campuses. 

5. Student newspapers on every campus are being analyzed. We wish to 
determine how issues relating to open admissions have been publicly 
defined at each institution. 

6. We have collected student data on socio-economic characteristics, 
standardized measures of academic skill levels, and high schools 
attended. These data will enrich our analyses of the sources of indi- 
vidual differences in academic performance. They will also make it possible 

to assess the extent to which performance is determined by character- 
istics of college environments as against individual characteristics. 
To some extent a final evaluation of open admissions must wait until 

these students have finished school and started working. It is important 

to assess the impact of open admissions in facilitating social nobility. 

Toward this end, a comparison of the jobs held by students who never attended 

college, who attended but dropped out, and who graduated, will be conducted, 

pending proper fxinding. 

It is our expectation that as the types of data referred to above are 

collected and analyzed, the meaning of the data presented in this report 

can be clarified, interpreted, and illuminated. 
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APPENDIX A 

COMPARISON OF MAJOR RESEARCH 
ASSESSMENTS OF OPEN ADMISSIONS 

Introduction 

To date there have been two major research projects assessing the Open 
Admissions policy* The first is the evaluation conducted by the American 
Council on Education (hereafter referred to as the "ACE report"). This work 
was carried out under a contract between ACE and the Board of Higher Education. 
The primary focus was on the assessment of the first year of Open Admissions* 

The second evaluation supported jointly by the City University and the 
Esso Education Foundation is being conducted by the authors. This study is 
longitudinal in nature. It is following the first three classes entering under 
Open Admissions over a period of several years. The aim is to analyze student 
academic outcomes » to describe the different styles with which each caucus has 
implemented the policy (with particular enq?hasis on remedial programs) , and to 
assess the effects of different types of Implementation on student outcomes. 

Since there are significant methodological differences between the two 
projects » and since these can lead to discrepancies in findings, it is important 
to consider these and to interpret any differences which might arise. 

Both studies are concerned with Important criteria of academic success, 
notably grade point averages and credit generation. Moreover, both studies use 
very similar categories for describing these outcomes. The ensuing discussion 
compares the findings for these success variables and provides interpretation 
of any existing differences. 
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Comparison of ACE and Lavin-Jacobson Findings -yjv ^ . 

The major difference between the ACE study and the Lavin-Jacobson 
project, as far as CPA's and credit generation are concerned, lies in the 
data collection techniques. The ACE report gathered data from student self-* 
reports* That is, the data on grades and credits were obtained from a 
questionnaire sent to a saiiq>le of CUNY students (from the 1970 freshman class), 
asking them to report their performance on these variables. The Lavin* 
Jacobson report obtained the same type of data from student transcripts (as 
these were transmitted to us on computer tapes sent by the registrars on each 
of the CUNY caii^>uses). In short, the ACE utilizes student self-report data 
and the data in the present report are the official records of student 
performance. 

With regard to CPA's, Table A provides a comparison of the two studies. 
The findings are quite clear. If one assumes that the data based on the 
official transcripts are accurate, the data based on student self-reports 
presented in the ACE study vastly over-estimate the attainments of students 
with respect to grades. The ACE report states that 25% of senior college 
open admissions students attain a B or better average. The present report 
finds this true for only 8% of the open admissions students. By the same 
token, the ACE study finds that 13% of the open admissions students reported 
a C-* or less, while our study finds that 42% of these students were below 
this level. In short, we believe that the ACE study over-estimates grades 
(based on student self-reports) by approximately a factor of three for the 
senior colleges. The same conclusion holds for the community colleges. 
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For regular students^ the self-report data also are over-estimates, 
but the bias Is not as severe as for the open admissions students. 

With regard to credit generation for the first year of open admissions, 
the relevant comparisons are presented in Table B. 

It is again clear for the case of the open admissions students, that 
the ACE data are over-estimating success in the generation of credits. 
However, the over-estimate is less drastic for credits than it is for grade 
point average. 



TABLE B 



Percentage of Freshmen Receiving More Than 24 Credits During 1970-71: 
Comparison of ACE and Lavln-Jacobson Findings* 



SENIOR 
COLLEGES 


Open Admissions 


Regular 


ACE L-J 


ACE. L-J 


Baruch 

Brooklyn 

City 

Hunter 

John Jay 

Lehman 

Queens 

York 


58 35 
71 47 
62 42 
45 33 
47 

5. 56 
51 46 
67 45 


78 65 
92 84 
85 72 
76 68 
74 

88 84 
84 74 

73 67 


TOTAL 55 43 


84 76 


COHMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


Bronx 
Hostos 

Kingsborough 

Manhattan 

NYCCC 

Queensborough 
Staten Island 


44 
31 

63 46 
61 49 
54 41 
35 17 
51 34 


46 
44 

70 74 
74 66 
59 65 
48 45 

66 63 


TOTAL 50 34 


60 60 



Lavin-Jacobson referred to in Table as *'L-J" 



